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NEWS 


HE assumption of office by the first purely Indian administration 

is a decisive landmark in the history of India, but the fact must 
be frankly faced that it is not the administration which the British 
Cabinet Mission, or any true friend of India, hoped for. Into the 
vicissitudes which have led the only party which from the first agreed 
to the proposals both for an interim and for a permanent Govern- 
ment to stand aloof from the first Indian Government to be created 
there is little advantage in entering now. Nor is it possible to allocate 
with any certainty of justice responsibility for the deplorable disorders 
in Calcutta and Bombay and other cities. All that can be said is 
that the Muslim share in the disorders was obviously considerable 
and that nothing can condone such expression of disillusionment 
und chagrin, however intelligible those emotions may be. Now 
un immense responsibility rests on Mr. Nehru and his colleagues, 
several of whom, like Mr. Rajagopalachari, are men of ability and 
moderation. They might have taken office with the communal 
difficulty bridged. Instead, it is, if anything, accentuated, for the 
fact that of the five seats destined for Muslims three are filled by 
comparative nonentities and the other two not filled at all is little 
Muslim feeling. In such circumstances Mr. 
Nehru can only administration work by making it work. 
There are immense economic tasks to be executed in India, into 
which politics do not or should not enter, and although most of 
beyond the of an interim Government the Nehru 


calculated to assuage 


make his 


them are scope 


idministration will be strengthened considerably if it can give 
evidence of some capacity in that field. Meanwhile Mr. Nehru is 
still ready to accept five accredited Muslim nominees if Mr. Jinnah 


is gery for that. Unfortunately Mr. Jinnah is clearly not pre- 
and the prospect is that the Government will have to continue 
the constituent 
foreshadow ed. 


pared 
wishon wut official Muslim representation till, and after, 
Fresh difficulties there are already 
Britain has given decisive proof of good faith in 
te prospect 


assembly meets. 

While, therefore, 

he transfer of responsibility to Indian hands, the immedia 
India can be viewed with only limited optimism 


The Problem of Germany 





Nothing could be more timely than the two articles on Germany 
Lord Beveridge has contributed to The Times in the past 

ra brief visit to that country \ man of essentially liberal 

th st unique experience as an investigator into social 

s, Lord Beveridge is peculiarly qualified to diagnose such a 

XIS Germany and to express himself forcefully 

jing it. The fundamental evil, of course, is the violation, by 


OF THE WEEK 


Russia’s decision, of the Potsdam agrgement that all Germany should 
be treated as an economic unit. Russian influence on the country’s 
political reconstruction has been demonstrated this week at the 
Saxony elections, where the Unity Party, consisting of Communists 
and Socialists unified (in the Russian zone alone) by pressure from 
the occupying Power, has secured a bare majority over the two 
democratic parties, on which Russia has consistently frowned 
Nothing, as Lord Beveridge concedes, can at present be done about 
that, though it is possible that talks on Germany said to be impending 
between the Big Four at Paris may do something to ease an almost 
impossible situation. Failing that, it remains for the British zone, in 
conjunction it may be hoped with the American, to be made a place 
where Germans can have some prospect of lifting themselves from 
the state of misery and deprivation in which they are at present 
living. That involves setting some limit to the process of de- 
Nazification before it has stripped the zone of all the scientists 
essential to its rehabilitation, stopping the destruction of German 
ports, checking a process which involves the displacement of 70,000 
or 80,000 citizens of Hamburg in order to establish British head- 
quarters there, and refraining, so long as Russia herself declines 
execute the Potsdam agreement, from dismantling machinery in 
the British zone and sending it to be re-installed in the Russian to 
enhance the impression of relative prosperity under Russian rule. [t 
would be reassuring to know that the Cabinet was giving to the 
German situation the attention it so urgently demands. 


Greece and King George 
All things considered, the vote in the Greek plebiscite on Sunday 
be regarded as satisfactory. The majority in favour of the 
of King George—some 7 to 3—is decisive; that is very 
better than, say, a §5§ per cent. vote, which would leave a 
large minority discontented and recalcitrant. And it is better, 
on the whole, than a vote against the King’s return. 


must 
return 
much 


What Greece 
needs above all things today is some approach to a stable government 
One necessary condition to that end is the presence of a personality 
ibove Archbishop Damaskinos has for the last 
twenty months proved indispensable in that role. Whether King 
rising to his responsibilities, and showing 
but of a nation, has now to be 
which has not bee? 
future of more tnan his 
are patently affected 


party politics 
pable of 
leader not of a party 
character, 
demonstrated in the past, the 
for Greek politics 
moderates in 


George 1s « 
himself the 


On his strength of con- 


proved. 

spicuously 
own country may depend 
influences, and unless the 


by external Greece can 
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combine effectively against the Communist minority the danger of 
domination by doctrines emanating from elsewhere than Athens is 
grave. Left-wing extremists, of course, protest that the elections 
were unfairly conducted. That is part of the stock-in-trade of Balkan 
politics. But all British correspondents agree that in fact everything 
was done peacefully and in order except in one or two notoriously 
disturbed districts, and the fact that the verdict so largely confirms 
that given at the General Election of four months ago suggests that 
the population of Greece does for the moment know what it wants. 
British troops are still in Greece, and the sooner they can be with- 
drawn the better. That is one of many reasons for hoping that, with 
King George’s return, Greece will achieve effective unity in the 
face of external dangers. And it should not be too much to ask 
that Left-wing politicians in this country should do their part by 
suspending the diversion of sniping at the existing régime. 


A World Food Board 


The conference of the World Food Organisation at Copenhagen 
has made a good beginning with the endorsement by the British 
and American delegates of the proposals put forward by the 
Director of the Organisation, Sir John Boyd Orr, for the creation 
of a World Food Board to equate supply and need, stabilise prices 
and maintain an adequate stock of essential foodstuffs against 
periods of shortage. This is the culmination of a project which was 
given its first shape at Geneva some years before the war, and the 
difficulties to be faced have been well thought out. It is certain 
that the farmers of the world can feed the world if the food goes 
in the right quantities where it is needed and provision is made 
for meeting the shortages, local or general, caused by harvest failures. 
Sir John Orr is perfectly right in saying that this can be achieved 
only on an international scale, but formidable problems of finance 
as well as of production and distribution have to be faced; there 
can be no idea of turning the F.A.O. into a permanent U.N R.R.A. ; 
and a close working arrangement between the F.A.O. and the pro- 
jected International Trade Organisation will have to be evolved. 
But in Sir John Orr’s scheme there are great possibilities, not least 
of them in the demand for industrial goods arising from the in- 
creased prosperity which the scheme promises to confer on farmers. 
The next step should be the detailed consideration of the Orr plan 
by representatives of all the relevant agencies of the United Nations. 


The Dominating Atom 

In the absence of any international agreement on atomic control 
the bomb continues to throw its threatening shadow over the political 
scene. From Russia there is silence which cannot be mistaken for 
inactivity. Hints of “phantom” rockets exploding as far apart as 
in Sweden, Eire and Italy have an implicit propaganda significance 
which makes the new weapon psychologically effective even in 
peace time. Great Britain continues to plan a research and develop- 
ment station in Australia, though whether this country could survive 


‘ 


long enough under atomic warfare to conduct any effective offensive 
is matter for the gravest doubt. In America there is a continuance 
of statements, official and unofficial, which demonstrate how 
increasingly the bomb is accepted as the starting point of any con- 
sideration of the future. Dr. Harold Urey, the Nobel Prizeman in 
chemistry, is frankness itself. The only alternative to international 
control, he says, is “ to begin preparations immediately for the third 
world war.” Mr. Patterson, former U.S. War Secretary, would appear 
to echo these sentiments. “In view of the international failure 
to reach agreement on atomic energy control the military have no 
choice but to assume the use of bombs in future warfare and to make 
plans accordingly.” Even this inflammatory statement can be 
matched from an even more responsible source. “ Science has failed 
to find a material defence against the atomic weapon. ... War with 
this weapon will not be completely unendurable in a country 
adequately prepared and strong enough to withstand the first 
onslaught.” The words are those of American scientific advisers to 
the Atomic Energy Commission. The one supreme disaster would 
be that such language should inspire a fatalist acceptance of belief 
in the inevitability of a third world war. In view of the unimaginably 
appalling nature of such a calamity the one hope for humanity is 
the elimination of war altogether. If goodwill cannot effect that 
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there is at least the possibility that fear of consequences may. But 
fear should be used only to secure a reprieve in which the forces of 
goodwill can be mobilised. 


The Palestine Discussions 


Both the Arab Higher Executive and the Jewish Agency have 
refused to participate in the London Conference opening on 
September 9. Assuming that both sides are sincere in wishing to 
break the existing deadlock, the only interpretation of this attitude 
that makes any sense is that each side believes that a Policy of 
intransigence now will more easily enable it later to make the con- 
cessions without which attendance at the conference would be purely 
a waste of time. The wishes of both have already been made 
abundantly clear. The Arabs are demanding the creation of an 
independent State, embracing Palestine, in which the Jews would 
share government in proportion to their numbers. The Jews are 
asking that the basis of negotiations should be an independent Jewish 
State larger in area than was suggested in the Anglo-American 
federal plan. If either side is serious in wanting a conference which 
may result in a mutual readjustment of differences, giving partial 
satisfaction to each, the most favourable outcome that is possible at 
present, it is obviously useless to start by insisting on acceptance of 
its maximum demands as the basis of further discussion. The British 
are wisely leaving the door wide open for any alternative proposals, 
merely insisting, most properly, that the federal plan shall be the 
starting-point for what may become wider discussions. At the 
moment it looks as if the Conference would consist of British and 
Arab League official representatives with a certain number of un- 
official Jews. In such circumstances the prospects of a successful 
outcome—in the shape of an approximation to any kind of agreed 
settlement—appear slender. But Mr. Bevin has set his mind on a 
settlement and he is right to make every conceivable effort to 
obtain it. 


Trade Union Totalitarians 


The resolute trade union campaign for two separate but kindred 
ends—the elimination of the non-unionist and the elimination of 
all unions not affiliated to the Trades Union Congress—is a serious 
matter. It obviously represents a grave encroachment on individual 
liberty and no one pretends that it does not. It is one thing to 
say that every man must join a union; it is quite another to insist 
that he must join a particular union, which is the issue on which 
the London Passenger Transport Board has just been compelled to 
give way. The same issue is being fought out at Smithfield Market, 
where the Transport and General Workers Union, which expanded 
so strikingly under Mr. Bevin’s leadership, is insisting on crushing 
the Smithfield Guild of Clerks and Salesmen and requiring its 
members to join the Transport Union. One object of the present 
trend, indeed, is to get rid of small unions and base the trade union 
movement on a number of large and powerful bodies acting in 
unity through the Trades Union Congress. The case against the 
non-unionist is plausible, and it cannot be summarily dismissed. 
It is argued, for example, that while the unions conduct negotiations 
with employers and extract concessions from them in the matter of 
hours or wages or general conditions, the non-unionist, paying no 
subscription and failing to identify himself with his fellows, reaps 
the benefit equally with them. That no doubt is true, but the 
residue of such rigid, or selfish, individualists remaining when 
reasonable persuasion has done its work is not apt to be considerable. 
The Government has fostered the prevailing trend by insisting on 
the repeal of the Trades Disputes Act, which, among other things, 
precluded local authorities from imposing the “closed shop” 
principle on their employees. One of the most distasteful aspects 
of the whole business is the pressure brought on employers, who 
desire to remain completely neutral, to dismiss non-unionists under 
threat of a strike by all their union-members. The Government, 
which is so largely dependent on trade union support, is presented 
with a direct challenge to its courage and statesmanship. It is said 
to be toying with the idea of an enquiry into the conduct of the 
Press. An enquiry into the conduct of the trade union movement 
is ten times more urgent. 
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EEK by week, indeed day by day, evidence flows in from 
W vers Continent to emphasise the fact that the single dominat- 
ing problem in the world to-day is Russia. At Paris and in the 
United Nations commissions and councils the hostility of the 
Russian delegates to any proposal backed by the Western Powers 
js unvarying and undisguised. There has, it is true, been some 
sight improvement in the atmosphere at Paris since the private 
talk between the four Foreign Ministers last Thursday, and for 
that full gratitude must be registered. There are also optimistic 
interpreters of M. Molotov’s visit to Moscow who suggest that its 
effect will be to facilitate, not impede, agreement on the peace 
treaties, and of that due note must be taken. But neither faith, 
for which there is so far singularly little ground, nor hope, ever 
grasping pathetically at trifles, nor even charity can justify blind- 
ness to the profoundly alarming accumulation of evidence of 
Russian anti-British, anti-American, anti-democratic activities the 
world over. It is an imperative duty to take account of them, to 
consider their motive and purpose, and to reach the supremely 
difficult decision as to what British policy should be in face of 
them. 

In international affairs Russia is the great non-co-operator. She 
has joined the United Nations, but does little at its meetings but 
oppose. She is taking her full part in the Peace Conference, but 
that part consists largely of opposition. From the Food and 
Agriculture Conference at Copenhagen, where her collaboration 
might make all the difference between success and partial failure, 
she is conspicuously absent. In Germany, part author though she 
is of the Potsdam Agreement that all the country shall be treated 
as an economic unit, she has resolutely refused to agree to unifica- 
tion of any kind. She declines to share the relatively rich food 
production of her own zone with the deficiency zones; she refuses 
to her Allies all knowledge of how her zone is being administered 
or of what is going on there; she has, therefore, only herself to 
thank if reports gain persistent currency of the reconstruction ‘n 
the Russian zone of various war industries drawing on German 
experience and skill, of the launching from some German base of 
experimental rockets seen in flight over various countries, of the 
salving of the German battleship, ‘Gneisenau,’ and other surface 
and submarine vessels, whose total destruction had been agreed on 
with Russia’s allies. These stories may be true or false. What is 
manifest is that Russia has no idea of allowing any other Power 
to discover what their foundation is. 

On all this, no doubt, too much stress can be laid. The develop 
ment of anything like Russophobia would be a supreme disaster. 
The task is to see things as they are and make the best, not the 
worst, of them. A sound policy can be based only on fact, not 
illusion, however comforting. Facts about Russian political 
activities can be gleaned from many sources, and few of them 
are reassuring. One compendium of facts that demands the 
closest study is the report of the Canadian Royal Commission 
on foreign espionage in Canada, the full text of which has only 
lately reached this country. The Commission, it will be recalled, 
was appointed as the result of disclosures made a year ago by 
a former employee of the Soviet Embassy at Ottawa named [gor 
Gouzenko. His bona fides may be challenged, though the Royai 
Commission, after an extensive cross-examination, expresses com- 
plete faith in him ; but about the authenticity of the documents 
he brought away from the Embassy there can be no question, 
and it is on them, and the testimony of many other witnesses, 
that the Commission mainly bases its conclusions. What they 
amount to, in summary, is the assertion that there has been work- 
ing for several years—which includes the period when Canada 
was giving Russia every military assistance in her power—an 
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elaborate system of espionage into every department of Canadian 
political and military activity, with the directing control at 
Moscow, the intermediate agents ensconced in the Soviet 
Embassy at Ottawa and the local instruments Canadian subjects 
carefully and scientifically schooled in their parts. This, if it 
were confined to Canada alone, would be sufficiently significant, 
but the Commission emphasises repeatedly the fact that “ there 
were agents working along the same lines in the United Kingdom, 
the United States and elsewhere.” This, therefore, is no mere 
Canadian problem. 

As to the nature of the information obtained, through th: 
medium of Canadian citizens, practically all of them Communists, 
working unquestioning under directions from the Soviet Embassy, 
it is stated that “a very great deal of secret information from a 
number of departments and agencies of Government was regu- 
larly finding its way to the Russians.” This did not cover the 
actual manufacture of the atomic bomb, for no one in Canada 
was fully informed regarding that, but Dr. Alan Nunn May was 
able to secure samples of uranium 235 enriched and uranium 233, 
which were flown immediately to Moscow. “ Top secret” infor- 
mation regarding Radar and Asdic (methods of detection of 
submarines) went in the same direction ; so did highly important 
details about explosives and propellants, in particular about the 
secret V.T. fuse. In short, “much vital technical information 
which should still be secret t© the authorities of Canada, Great 
Britain and the United States has been made known to the 
Russians ” ; and it is a disquieting portent that what the Russians 
apparently most desired was knowledge of research develop- 
ments which would play an important part in the post-war de- 
fences of the three countries“in question. Why is Russia con- 
cerned with the defences of countries with which she is in formal 
or informal alliance and which did their utmost, at great sacrifice, 
to support her against a common enemy ? 

That question can be left unanswered. Nor need it be pretended 
that Russia is the only country in the world with a secret service. 
What lends special significance to her activities in this field is 
that they are pursued with such pertinacity in—and against—a 
friendly country, and that they are applied through a potent and 
ubiquitous instrument—national Communist parties—the world 
over. The actual organisation in Ottawa is elaborate. The 
Russian Embassy there is the headquarters of a number of parallel 
but quite separate spy systems—amnilitary (originally under a Major 
Sokolov, who went to Canada “to work ostensibly as a Soviet 
inspector in Canadian factories in connection with the Canadian 
Mutual Aid Programme for the U.S.S.R.”); a second military 
intelligence branch directed from Moscow ; an N.K.V.D. (formerly 
O.G.P.U.) branch ; and probably others. How far this network ‘+ 
reproduced in other countries the Governments of those countries 
may or may not know. But what is indisputably of universal 
importance is the development of a technique for the conversion, 
or corruption, of Canadian citizens for anti-Canadian ends. The 
method in Canada was “to create or get control of functional organi- 
sations such as the Canadian Association of Scientific Workers ; to 
occupy important positions in Labour unions ; to get members into 
controlling positions in the executives of youth movements, intec- 
national friendship councils, etc., which could be important for a 
propaganda point of view ” ; and to secure strategic positions in the 
public service. That the method was in large measure effective 
is manifest. It achieved what it aimed at, “the agreement of 
certain Canadian Communists to work under foreign orders in 4 
conspiracy directed against their own country.” 

This form of activity, it is made clear, is not confined to Canada. 
That it is being pursued in some form, probably with some success, 
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in this country can hardly be doubted. The body best able 
to counter it is organised Labour itself. All that has happened 
in Canada forms a decisive vindication of the good sense of 
the Labour Party in refusing to have any traffic whatever 
with the Communist Party of Great Britain. Assiduous Com- 
munist penetration of the Labour movement in any country has a 
very definite purpose, and Labour in this country will do well 
to recognise that the danger is not dispelled, is indeed very 
little diminished, by the refusal of the application of the Commu- 
nists for political affiliation. A resolve by responsible Labour 
leaders to determine how far labour disputes are fomented by 


A 


HE Tradeston by-election result confirms the impression that in 
spite of the reasonable expectation of a normal reaction after 


Labour’s sweeping victory of last year the 
still making no headway 
no Conservative could hope to win on a straight vote, 
fair prospect—or so experienced observers declared—of the Labour 
split resulting in the loss of the I.L.P. So far from that, 
on a total poll about five-sixths of the size of last year’s, the Con- 
servative vote fell by more than three-sevenths. The strengthening 
of the Opposition in the House—most desirable on every ground— 
is still a remote prospect, in spite of the anxiety which the Govern- 
ment’s impetuosity in the matter of nationalisation is undoubtedly 
causing in many quarters. The situation lends particular interest 
to Mr. Harold Macmillan’s calculated reference at Hatfield on Satur- 
day to “a new democratic party,” which he subsequently explained 
as meaning “the coalescence under one banner of the democratic 
elements in the Conservative, Liberal and Socialist parties which 
were opposed to the trend of the present Government.” It is an 
attractive idea, and Mr. Macmillan, who has considerably increased 
his Parliamentary reputation in the present session, 
principles which many Liberals and all Conserv 

would readily But what about the hope of roping in 
F Here the hard fact 
remains that to al! appearance the voters as a whole sll want the 
Government they returned to power. A few Labour M.P.s probably 
sympathise Mr. Macmillar 


Conservative Party is 
Tradeston, where 


there was a 


worth considering. At 


seat. 


stands for 
progressive atiVves 
endorse. 


“democratic elements in the Socialist party?” 


secretly more with than thev do with 


Mr. Morrison, but about any considerable support from Socialists for 
a party such as Mr. Macmillan aims at I should feel very sceptical. 
* a * * 


The controversy, for I am afraid it is developing into that, about 
If tic a 


the poets, then St. 


a memorial to the Brownings, has its nice points. quesuion 
simply of commemorating the marriage of 

Marylebone Parish Church clearly has it, for the two were undeniably 
married in that building on September 12th, 1846. On the other hand 
the fact that neither Mr. Browning nor Miss Barrett was an Anglican, 
and that both of them constantly worshipped at Paddington Chapel, 
a few hundred yards farther west, is material. But no one seems 
-to have thought of any memorial at Paddington Chapel till the 
memorial at Marylebone Church was proposed. It seems, indeed, 
to have been left to the Vicar of Marylebone to realise that the 
centenary of the marriage was impending. It would hardly be 
decent for his plan to be impeded and his idea appropriated in the 
interests of a contiguous place of worship. After all nothing that 

shurch may do prevents the Chapel from doing what it pleases. 
7 * * . 


Harley Granville-Barker was a versatile man of great general 
ability and personal charm, with gifts extending far beyond the theatre. 
As chairman of a committee, for example, he was brilliant, com- 
bining as he did extreme patience and tact with an unusual power of 
keeping people to the point and so getting vital business 
expeditiously. 
irrelevances made the speakers seem sensible 
themselves. His own plays, clever and 
are not likely to live, and he was an 
instinctive actor ; but as a producer he was in a 


done 
“he sympathetic smile with which he brushed aside 
and 


interesting as 


important to 
thev were, 
rather than an 
class by himself. 
Nobody who saw his Shakespearean productions will ever forget 


. llarena 
intellectual 
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purely disruptive forces would be in the interests of the nation 
as well as of Labour itself. At all events the situation has been 
revealed. To recognise the facts and eschew illusions will be aj! 
to the good. Soviet measures can be met systematically with 
counter-measures (not of the same character) and there is no reason 
why they should be ineffective. It is as well in any case thy 
Moscow should know that what Moscow is working at is realised 
Meanwhile Mr. Bevin will, and must, go on negotiating witt 
M. Molotov in the endeavour to establish relations such as wil] in 
time .convince the plotters that their efforts are superfluous. | 
will be slow work at the best, but there is no other way. 


SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 
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5 the + “ancn +h +? tre - se ¥ 
He was tne Te sCanini of tine theatre, and il Was a mis 


10r drama in 





this country that a National Theatre did not come 


j ume, for he would have been its ideal director. However. 
he did leave carefully National 
Theatre, which the new, combined Memorial Committee and the 
Governors of the “Old Vic” have sensibly 
* * * * 


in his 





worked out plans for the 


Fritiir 
sUlulic 
adopted. 


Impressions of post-war Cornwall—driven through from Laun- 
ceston to Land’s End and driven about so far as petrol permitted— 
are various. Road surfaces surprisingly good, but the narrowness 
and sinuosity of the lanes disconcerting ; the main streets of towns 
like Falmouth and St. Austell should be marked “ Impassable to 
Motors.” Church architecture diverse and interesting § chapels 
uniformly hideous; domestic architecture little better, and the 
absence of picturesque villages, as compared, say, with Devonshire 
next door, as conspicuous as ever. Some things easier to get in 
Cornish shops than in London ; singularly efficient and well-organised 
public library at Falmouth ; Cornish 
unfailing. The number of carson the main roads west from London 
astonishing, and the chance of getting a decent meal anywhere en 
route almost negligible ; roo many other people queue for lunch too 


— afea nalefa 
soon after breakfast. 


courtesy an friendliness 





* * * * 
Lord Beveridge, who was born in Beng st OM sOcio- 
logy and economics and writing a book—almost el of fam 
life in India seventy years ago—about his parents and thei ne 


* * * * 


School holidays are a- vexed question, and I have no desire to 
vex it further. With the complaint of some secondary schoolmasiers 
t their holidays are being shortened as part of a “ levelling-down” 
process resulting from the 1944 Act I have much sympathy—thougl 





I only wish I ever got anything like half as long a holiday in the 
year as they do. But what stirs me at the moment is not the shortening 
bur the lengthening of holidays. There are some schools—mainly 
private ones—which seem to be breaking-up earlier and earlier in 
July and going back later and later in September. The record is 
held by one (there may for all I know be plenty more) which 
reassembles on September 30th. Since these are boarding-schools, 
which charge for board and lodging (as well as tuition) by the term, 
not the week, the advantage in abbreviating the term as much as 
possible is obvious. It is an unattractive form of short measure. 
* * . * 


1 
ih 
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What seems a grave anomaly in the family allowance scheme was 
disclosed at the Toynbee Hall Juvenile Court last Monday. The 
mother of a boy charged there—and of six other children—was 
shown to be receiving 33s. widow’s pension and 31s. supplementary 
pension and paying 24s. 10d. a week rent. When she draws the 
30s. family allowance to which she is entitled her supplementary 
pension will, according to the chairman of the bench, who com- 
mented pointedly on the proceeding, be reduced by precisely that 
amount. But there is, of course, another side to this. Should a 
woman who is receiving public money specifically for the support 
of her children have it doubled from another public source? Actually, 
the Assistance Board is perfectly free to add what it thinks fit to a! 
income made up of pension plus family allowance. But there are 
several anomalies in this field to iron out. JANUS. 
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GREEK PLEBISCITE 


By DEREK PATMORE 
Athens, Monday (by cable). 


HE Greek people, fully conscious that the world was watching 

them, have voted for the return of King George, and although the 
fnal results of the plebiscite will not be known until the end of the 
week, early polling-returns confirm an overwhelming victory for the 
King. Today’s total returns give the King 68 per cent. of the total 
yores, but when results come in from the Royalist centres like the 
Peloponnese and the Greek Islands the percentage is expected to be 
een higher. Thus the vexed question of whether Greece shall 
remain a monarchy or become a renublic is settled for the time being, 
aithough already both the Repu! .can papers and the Greek Com- 
munist Press are starting to complain that the plebiscite was not 
fair and unprejudiced and that many voters were intimidated into 
yoting for the King. However, I made an exhaustive tour of the 
polling booths inside and around Athens during Polling Day, and I 
can vouch personally that voting was held in well-organised and 
extremely fair circumstances. Indeed, the discipline and calm shown 
by voters of all parties were remarkable and quite unexpected. 
Greeks were formerly extremely excitable and unruly during elections 
or a plebiscite. 

One fact impressed me in particular, and that was that in 
polling station the representatives of the three leading political groups 
involved—Populists or Royalists, Republicans and Communists—all 
sat peacefully at a table controlling voting and checking registers, 
and at each station which I visited they all declared that they were 
satisfied at the manner in which the plebiscite was being held. 
Moreover, voting was really secret, for each voter went into a small 
cubby-hole and it was impossible to see for whom he had cast his 
vote when he threw his sealed envelope into the ballot-box, despite 
the fact that the envelopes used were of very thin paper. During 
my tour I made a point of visiting well-known Communist districts 
such as Kaissariani and Pireus. Here unexpected calm and order 
reigned, but, as was to be expected, over 50 per cent. voted against 
the King. Still, I noticed that the Greek police and officials acted 
a great consideration and restraint. This good behaviour on the 
part of the Greek Government has so staggered Greek Communist 
propaganda that it can now only remark that the Greek officials 
behaved well in the Athens area to impress foreign observers. 
People who do not know Greece may be surprised that the 
has received so large a vote, but recent international events 
helped to swing Greek public opinion in his favour. The Greek gen 
elections last spring showed that Royalist sentiments were very strong 
throughout the country, but recent Russian attacks on Greece, a 


each 


King 
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Mr. Manuilsky’s denunciation of the country as a threat to world 
peace, have so infuriated the independent and freedom-loving Greeks 
that many former Republicans undoubtedly voted for the King in pro- 
test. At the same time, it is widely believed throughout Greece that 
only the monarchy can save the Greeks from being swallowed up by 
the Slav bloc now dominating the Balkan peninsula. Many Greeks also 
feel that the King, whose Anglo-Saxon sympathies are well known, 
will give a guarantee of stability and loyalty to both Britain and the 
United States in this difficult international period. 

At the present moment, when the Greeks feel almost as severely 
menaced as they were in 1941, when they defied the joint power of 
Italy and Germany, the simple Greek, who forms 8 per cent. of the 
population, has come to regard the King as a mystic symbol—a 
Messiah whose presence will save the country from further disasters. 
An*old Greek peasant said to me at Daphni on Polling Day: “ May 
he come soon and bring prosperity and peace! ” This almost religious 
belief in King George’s powers to restore shattered national condi- 
tions places heavy responsibilities on the shoulders. of the returning 
King, but it is part of the Greek character. For the Greek is an 
idealist, much more interested in ideas and dreams than in realities 
It must not be forgotten that it was mainly the Greek element in the 
Byzantine Empire that invested Byzantine Emperors with almost 
divine powers, and the simple Greek peasant still believes in miracles. 
It is this — of the Greek character that has defeated the highly 


Organised and often dynamic Greek Communist propaganda. Today 
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the Greek Communist paper Rizospastis proudly proclaims that over 
50 per cent. in Greek towns voted for the Republic, but the average 
Greek knows that this is untrue and the despairing cry of a lost cause, 
and that the Greeks voted against Communism because no patriotic 
Greek will vote fer a party that advocates friendship with Bulgaria 
and other Slav States. For since the days of Byzantium Slavs have 
been the enemies of Greeks. 


However, King George of the Hellenes has grave problems facing 
him on his return. First of all there is the political situation. 
Although he has won a great victory, he cannot afford to ignore the 
Republican vote, and therefore some form of coalition government is 
now expected. Already the Royalist Premier, Dino Tsaldaris, 
has tried to induce Republican leaders to join his cabinet, but he 
has met with no success, and it is unlikely that the aged Republican 
leader Themistocles Sophoulis will prove easy, even if the King 
offers his party important posts in the new government. For 
Sophoulis’s hatred of the monarchy is so violent that it often trans- 
cends his patriotic duty. Still the old Liberal leader is so ambitious 
for power that he may agree to co-operate on stiff terms. More 
hopeful from the King’s point of view are three leaders of indepen- 
dent Republican groups—Sophocles Venizelos (Venizelos Liberals), 
George Papandreou (Democratic Socialists) and Panayiotis Canell- 
opoulos (Unionists). All can be expected to lee amenable, especially 
ex-Premier Papandreou, who remains one of the shrewdest politicians 
in Greece and has already served under the King in Cairo. But 
some hard political bargaining may be looked for before even these 
politicians agree to serve in any new government. 

Then there is the question of the political amnesty. Any return- 
ing monarch is expected to make a political gesture of this kind, but, 
as the late Sophoulis Government has already given amnesties to 
many notorious ogpenceen uists, Greek public opinion is against further 
concessions to the extreme Left, and argues that further amnesty 
for the + eet lig many of whom are in prison for murder, would 
only provoke further bloodshed in the country. Finally, there is 
the question of Greece’s national economy, which, despite all efforts 
of U.N.R.R.A. and British economic missions, remains in a pre- 
carious state. Britain has just bought £10,000,000 worth of Greece’s 
tobacco crop and promises to buy ‘aore, and the British are also 
negotiating for Greece’s currant crop, but according to a recent 
U.N.R.R.A. report on Greece’s economic situation the future does 
not look too encouraging. 

According to this report, U.N.R.R.A. imports to Greece for the 
past eighteen months have averaged between {£4,000,000 and 
£5,000,000 a month, including shipping charges. When U.N.R.R.A. 
imports cease at the end of 1946 it will be necessary for the Greek 
Government and private importers to resume their purchases abroad 
for the same amounts. Before the war Greece imported goods 
annually to the amount of £25,000,000. However, higher shipping 
charges and greater needs for imported raw materials due to lagging 
domestic production will at least double this expenditure in 1947. At 
the same time Greece during 1947 will have to import food for 
minimum requirements amounting to some £20,000,000. Transport 
will cost another £5,000,000 sterling, with a similar amount for coal 
and petrol. Greece is also grievously short of industrial equipment 
and supplies. 

Against all these needs Greece has only limited supplies of foreign 
Some of her assets remain blocked pending settlement of 
various claims ; others are tied up in a monetary reserve established 
in an effort to stabilise the drachma. Receipts from exports during 
next year are not expected to reach the pre-war figure of £18,000,000, 
partly because of the disappearance of the German and Eastern 
European market, and Greek export prices are still high when com- 
pared with the international market. Although Greece has unused 


credit of $25,000,000 from the American export-import bank and 





exchange. 


$10,000,000 credit for purchase of American army surpluses in 
Europe, it is unlikely that the country can balance its budget unless 


nd America 


it receives further support from both Britain a 


ndoubted 








To set against these economic disadvantages is the u 
vitality of the Greek people Rcarandpe e immense difficulties, Greeks 
have already made an extraordinary recover} ere is no doubt 
that the King’s return will me a feeling of and stability. 
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The results of the plebiscite have shown the good sense of the Greek 
nation, and although they may face difficulties in the future, there 
are indications that their energy may yet win through. However, 
much depends on how King George copes with the many problems 
facing him. 


THE WESTERN ISLES 


By MALCOLM K. MACMILLAN, M.P. 

és ERE the sea is all islands and the islands are all lochs,” 

wrote a traveller of old times, returning from this “ antique 
land,” these hundred rugged miles of rocky archaean islands off the 
north-west coast, which are the Scottish Western Isles. Little here 
has changed fundamentally in a thousand years. The land, the cow, 
the well, the boat and gear, the struggle with the grudging soil and 
that fickle friend and foe, the sea—all these go on through the 
centuries. Time has passed over. And that is one of the reasons 


why so many Englishmen, among others, long to visit the Isles ; 


while, for the Islesman, it is one of the reasons why his thoughts 
are turning again to emigration. 

Yet, too, the modern world is at our doorstep in the Outer Hebrid<s 
with the radio; while the newspaper, long content to arrive here 
two or three days late, now hustles by air in order to retain its 
impatient readers. The steamer services are losing passengers to 
the airways. But speed and radio are not bread and butter. Man 
cannot live by scenery alone. A main feature of island life is their 
dependence on good sea transport; though new opportunities are 
opening up in the air. While sea-transport is poor and expensive, 
the islands will remain poor, and economic development will be 
expensive and discouraged. And because of lack of work and wages 
and modern social amenities, disenchanted and “ dead-ended ” 
youth is attracted to the mainland towns and to the Dominions 
Thus depopulation goes on, hastened from time to time by State- 
subsidised mass-emigration and by the demands and toll of war. 
And those who emigrate, like those who die, are the most virile, 
adventurous, reproductive stock. 

Only in war, which took so many of the best away, did a measure 
of prosperity and full employment reach the Isles. The long- 
depressed herring-fishing revived, with high prices and assured 
markets. Aerodrome-construciion and other Government works gave 
well-paid employment to those left at home. But war goes over. And 
now again, in peace-time, the cry is for bread and butter. More than 
2,000 Western Islesmen are unemployed. Already many are heading 
south or contemplating going overseas. Many have been with the 
Navy or merchant-ships to Canada, New Zealand or “ the States,” 
and they comment caustically upon the absence of modern amenities, 
such as water supplies and electricity, in their homeland, and upon 
the island crofting economy based on “four acres and a cow.” The 
young women, back from city life and well-paid war work and 
modern domestic comforts, are hankering after similar facilities and 
work and wages in the Isles or, failing that, a return permanently 
to town-life on the mainland. The Government has declared its 
determination to “ bring the work to the people.” It has expressed 
its desire to keep the Western Isles populated. The latter depends 
directly on the former ; and the most urgent measures are called for 
How can the Isles retain the virile, adaptable stock that has for many 
generations manned the Navy and the merchant fleets and the fishing 
industry, and has reinvigorated the Dominions? 

First, the Government itself must take a hand resolutely. In a 
heavily de-rated landward area, local authority finance is clearly 
incapable of meeting the cost of even preliminary development, fat 
less the full economic rehabilitation of the Western Isles. A com- 
prehensive programme of public works on piers and harbours, inter 
island bridging and road-construction would provide immediate 
employment and at the same time lay the foundgtions of any long- 
term plan, to which good transport is indispensable 
Simultaneously, Government departments would require to under- 
take, in co-operation with the two local county councils of Inverness- 
shire and Ross and Cromarty, an urgent programme of rural housing, 
water-supply installation and electrification, which, along with good 
transport, is essential to industrialisation and the development of th- 
increasingly hopeful tourist industry. Meantime, the few island 
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hotels are seasonably overwhelmed, while the crofters are diffident 
about taking boarders, owing to the lack of modern sanitation and 
other conveniences. 

Replacement of the obsolete and decrepit local fishing-fleet by ney 
diesel-run craft is long overdue; but would-be boat-owners are 
reluctant to purchase, even with the help of State loans, vessels whose 
present inflated market-value will certainly drop heavily in a few 
years. More effective measures than the two recent Fishing Industry 
Acts are needed to “start up” new and younger entrants to the 
industry. A firm declaration of Government price and distribution 
policy for the next, say, five to ten years would also help to dispe| 
much present uncertainty. The most prosperous island industry 
now is the Harris-tweed industry. Made from Scottish wool, spun jn 
the Island mills, woven at the crofters’? own homes and distinctively 
stamped if suitable for sale, the cloth has a big and growing dollar. 
area export-trade. Production will soon be over 3,000,000 yards 
per year of stamped tweed, while a very large quantity of unstamped 
tweed is sent out by producers who work outside the stamping 
arrangement. Why should not the Isles develop a ready-to-wear 
Harris-tweed garment-making industry, as well as a rug-making and 
upholstery trade? The present product has the advantage, admitted], 
that the crofter can weave in his own time and at his home. 

The Islands’ lobster trade with Billingsgate would bring a much 
better income to local fishermen if better transport, including air- 
transport, could eliminate present heavy losses caused by delays in 
transit south. Meantime, there is a good future for the little lobster- 
canning industry which is coming to South Uist island; and the 
possibilities of herring-canning should not be overlooked. Quick- 
freezing equipment, successful elsewhere, would preserve fish supplies 
during glut periods for use during shortages. No doubt, all these 
projects—and others—are under consideration by the Ministerial 
committee now reviewing the Western Isles’ special problems. Indeed, 
the Isles may even be scheduled soon as a development area under 
the Development of Industry Act. To develop new skills amonz 
island youth, and to service existing and new industries, a technica! 
school is soon to be established in Lewis Castle at Stornoway. All 
these suggestions are based on indigenous natural assets and skills, 
and have nothing in them that has not already been tried successfully 
elsewhere. 

Improved agricultural practice must be introduced, along with an 
extensive and sustained scheme for the regeneration of the soil ; and, 
since this will certainly not be undertaken by thousands of individual 
crofters with three to thirty acres of arable each, the State must if 
crofting is to continue as even a partial livelihood and if the Isle: 
are to be kept populated, initiate measures for soil-restoration. Many 
thousands of store cattle could be run on to the island moors ; there 
is evidence that, over a century ago, they accommodated scores o! 
thousands more than they do today. Poultry-farming has never 
been adequately tried here. Vegetable production is at the lowest 
possible point. There is no pig-rearing industry at all. Even the 
feldspar quarry in southern Harris could again provide materials 
for certain porcelain products, as it did in war-time. The small 
seaware processing industry in Uist has possibilities, too. Along il 
these lines there is room for development and employment, and, 
taken together, they could go a long way towards arresting the 
continuous drift south of population. 

But one of the greatest assets, which has never been fully 
developed commercially, is the attraction for tourists of the especial 
beauty of the Isles. Here, “where the sea is all islands and ihe 
islands are all lochs,” is peace and escape—and good fishing! Barra, 
with its “sheen-white sands,” washed by the blue Atlantic tides, 
and its satellite islets of Bernera and Mingulay, with grim, black, 
towering, bird-haunted cliffs, is unmatched anywhere for its tran- 
quillity. The crossing of the dazzling, rainbow waters of Barra Sound 
brings one to little Eriskay of the famous “love lilt,” where Princ: 
Charlie first set foot on Scottish soil. The broad cockle-strands of 
Barra and misty Benbecula (which is reached from South Vist by 
modern viaduct, and from North Uist by a horse-trap journey st 
ebb-tide over the North Ford sands) is a paradise for children from 
the cities. So are the clean, wide sandy machair-lands of North 
Uist’s western shore and the sands of tidal Vallay islet. 

There is inexhaustible interest for the archaeologist and the ecclesi- 
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ologist among the ancient ruins of the Isles—the perfect Druidic 
circles in Lewis, the fine Harris chapel of St. Clement’s on its 
shadowy knoll by Rodel Bay, the Augustan priory of Columba’s in 
Lewis (burial-place of the island chiefs), and the numberless duns 
and brochs and fallen “temples ” in every district in every isle. The 
miles-long expanse of silver sands at Luskentyre, on the Atlantic 
coast of Harris, is unmatched in Europe, unless it be by the white- 
sand beaches of Islivig or Breanish on the Lewis west coast. It is 
a childhood lived by massive, craggy hills, by silent shore and moor 
and ruined broch, by moss-grown Celtic dun and Christian chapel 
of later days, by Druidic circles, by islet-studded lochs, that the 
emigrants in exile recall when they “in dreams behold the Hebrides.” 


Meanwhile, the island life goes on, with fishing-lines to bait and 
lobster creels to prepare, and cows to milk, with a horse-trap crossiag 
of the Benbecula fords—or, by strange contrast, a plane to catch for 
Glasgow !—or peats to fetch for the fire, a radio battery to send by 
the local bus for charging, dinner to cook on Saturday night in order 
to avoid work on the Sabbath, or paraffin to get from the general 
shop four miles away. Or a letter to post applying for a job for a 
Hebridean crofter and ex-able seaman as a furnaceman amid the 
factory fumes of Kinlochleven at the bottom of a mainland glen— 
or asking information about prospects of securing a passage to New 


Zealand 


HOSPITAL AND PATIENT 


BOUT a year ago some impressions given in these columns of a 
A very ordinary patient in a very ordinary hospital raised so 
m.ny friendly comments that these additional notes may not perhaps 
be out of place at the present stage in our medical history. Moreover, 
the changes and chances of this mortal life have led to a repetition 
of last year’s happening. Whilst the doings of one individual person 
may appear trivial and of little concern in this war-scarred land of 
controls, rations, queues and carefully conducted courtesy campaigns 
—a regimentation of modes and habits which leads, almost un- 
consciously, to such grievous alliteration—it should not be forgotten 
that the State consists of individual persons, and that there can be 
no such thing as the good of the State apart from individual good 
Here then is the unvarnished story of a health/sickness sequence 
within the existing framework of a voluntary medical service involving 
a patient, a surgeon (capable, gentle and sympathetic), a hospital-- 
and a moral. 

After some weeks of conservative treatment an infected middle ear 
flared into activity, and the surgeon, with regret and disappointment, 
told me that an immediate operation was necessary. Cancelling 
without demur an important conference at which he was due to speak, 
he spent much time, though without avail, in trying to find a hospital 
or nursing-home where the operation could be performed on the 
following morning. Finally, through the good offices of another 
surgeon, who insisted on my using his car for the purpose, I was 
taken to the Royal Seamen’s Hospital at the Albert Dock, thc 
hospital about which I wrote a year ago. During the evening I was 
greeted by the matron and several members of the staff who, to my 
pleasure, I am not ashamed to admit, recalled memories of my last 
stay, but the most touching incident was when the engineer, an 
enthusiastic gardener, as, too, am I, came to my ward to leave his 
current copy of Amateur Gardening and to tell me of the progress 
of his clarkias, godetias, carrots and beet. Two days later the elderly 
deaf sweeper, one of the hospital characters, brought me with pride 
a photograph of her dog sitting on his haunches and smoking a pipe. 

Now by the rationaliser, the high-powered efficiency expert, the 
pure administrator and planner all this will probably be regarded 
as the sentimental twaddle of a sick person, but by those who have 
been concerned with the healing art from Hippocrates and Galen 
onward, this simple human relationship has been recognised as onz 
of the essential things, and it is this that I feel is in danger amid 
the controversies now raging around the health services of the nation. 
I had been warned for my chastisement, and to avoid any excess 
of optimism on my part, that a mastoid operation was a grim and 
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painful business ; so on the following morning when the performance 
was due to begin I was prepared for the worst, but so far as I was 
concerned there was no performance at all. A tiny puncture in the 
arm ; a blissful gliding into oblivion as the two porters who wheeled 
me from my ward gave me a few encouraging words about the 
nature, risk and subsequent advantages of this particular operation ; 
a casual remark by a nurse at my bedside that it was now six o’clock, 
and I understood that oblivion was at an end and that a very 
necessary operation had been a complete success. 


Since then I have been wondering, and in conversation with 
several of the nurses trying to discover, why this experience has been 
a completely happy one; why the surgeon who performed the 
operation came down, without any real need, to this remote place on 
Sunday to see me ; why the surgeon who lent his car stood by during 
the operation ; why the theatre porter occasionally pops his cheerful 
Cockney face through the door of my ward to ask how I am getting 
on, and why the nurses, overburdened as they are with endless 
chores, are always ready to perform trivial and often unpleasant 
tasks with never-failing cheerfulness. (Two of them spent the whole 
of last night at the bedside of a truculent septuagenarian dipsomaniac 
in order to restrain his vocal and physical efforts to obtain beer and 
whisky instead of the milk offered in a serious haematemesis—an 
ordeal regarded by them as just part of their job. 


So far as the nurses are concerned I have learned a great deal. 
One was previously employed in a rubber works ; another was a 
skilled needlewoman; a third a stenographer in a photographic 
works, whilst another went straight from school at the age of sixteen 
into her chosen profession. Each has said in her own simple way 
that the work appeals because it brings her into touch with people ; 
days and nights are full of interest and variety, and it is worth 
while as a job. The ambition of one bright young girl is to 
work in a leper colony. What they have conveyed to me, although 
they have not actually used the words, is that they have a sense 
of vocation and social service which outweighs the economic and 
leisure advantages available in other occupations. At this point 
the reader may be excused if he assumes that the way is now obviously 
clear for an impassioned appeal on behalf of the voluntary-hospital 
system, but I must disappoint him, for, whilst I am not concerned 
with advocating the retention of any particular system, I am very 
much concerned with the retention of a traditional relationship which 
can be maintained—indeed, I would affirm that it is so much a part 
of our social heritage that even the bitterest political strife will scarce 
shatter it—whatever the method of administration. 

So I reach a moral and reveal my disappointment with the Minister 
of Health, who appears to be using this matter of patient/healer 
relationship as a political weapon. Here I may be misjudging him, 
but I can but take him at his word. In a recent debate Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan is reported as having said: “There is a tendency in some 
quarters to defend the very small hospital on the grounds of its 
localism and intimacy, and for other imponderable reasons of thar 
sort. .. . Although I am not myself a devotee of bigness for bigness’ 
sake I would rather be kept alive in the efficient if cold altruism 
of a large hospital than expire in a gush of warm sympathy in a 
small one.” This either/or argument is false and unworthy, as 
hundreds of thousands of men and women who have been restored 
to mental and physical health by those subtle human influences he 
seems to associate with inefficiency are only too aware. Whilst few 
really believe at heart that a change in administration in the healch 
services of the country is going to put an end to willing service, 4 
sense of vocation and the exercise of simple human virtues—the 
notion is fantastic—nevertheless these imponderables will be gravely 
threatened if medical services are to be directed solely by those who 
hold that administrative skill alone can produce efficiency. Just 4s 
industry has been learning during the last quarter of a century that if 
an enterprise is to run effectively there is need for social as well as 
technical skills, so too must this aspect of medical service be safe- 
guarded by those competent to the task. If that intimate personal 
relationship between patient, doctor and nurse is to be maintained, 
the charting and graphing of the planner is not enough. Th» 
administrator, bound as he is by certain limiting methods and 
regulations, must be prepared to acknowledge, and make full use 
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of, those who are not in any wise interested in plannigg and 
edministration and statistics but who are interested in people. Theirs 
are the social skills which must be allowed a part in the work of 
it Means 1 freedom is left to 


that some measure Of 
those who are capable of demonstrating such skills. 


healing even if 

For example, this comparatively small hospital for some generations 
has been catering for the merchant seamen, and 
personal links have been established between staff and patients in 
Here, as patients, merchant 
sailors, victims often of unscrupulous persons in many parts of the 
world, have found a trusted friend in surgeon, matron or nurse. The 
result is that much is being done here from day to day by an ex- 
perienced member of the staff to help these erstwhile patients in 
their domestic, financial and social difficulties. It may, of course, be 
argued by the planners that such matters have nothing whatever 
to do with health services, and that in any case their continuance 
at hospital level will destroy the symmetry of their carefully integrated 
vertical plan. But after all, the planning is made for man and not 
man for the planning. 

Some years ago I visited the aged persons’ quarter of the Masaryk 
Community at Prague, and chatted with one of the inmates, who 
was spending her remaining years in what was admitted to be an 
example of perfect planning. Every apartment was designed with 
regard for space and colour ; hygienic standards were maintained at 
the highest possible level; the dietary was beautifully balanced, 
and every specialised service was provided. I asked this lady of 
reduced circumstances how she enjoyed living in such wonderful 
surroundings. She replied with a despairing gesture of finality, 
“There is nothing left but tidiness.” May I urge some of our 
planners to recall sometimes that they are functioning—this is a word 
they love—in a country where people are patient and law-abiding ; 
but when their deeper instincts are thwarted there comes a time 
when Bill, whether he be doctor, nurse or patient, puts down a 
stubborn foot, and like one of Stanley Holloway’s characters, says, 
“ Ah’ve ’ad enough” and tells the planners to go to the devil. 


YOUTH WITHOUT HOPE 


By MICHAEL LEE 


needs of close 


matters only loosely related to health. 


VHE recent amnesty for all Germans up to the age of 27 against 
1 whom there is no specific evidence of misdoing will greatly ease 
the position of thousands of young Germans. Yet when it was known 
that the proposal was under consideration, I noticed that quite a 
number of young Germans resented, even while they welcomed, it. 
This may seem surprising unless their poirit of view is understood. 
To them the proposal savoured of a “ forgiveness of sins,” and they 
did not feel guilty. They had deplored many aspects of the Nazi 
régime and they had kept themselves as clear of such aspects as 
they could. Holding, as they did, the traditional German attitude 
to the State and to the overriding nature of its authority, the idea of 
overt resistance was one which they were scarcely capable of com- 
prehending, certainly not when their country was engaged in a war 
of whose origins they had only heard the Nazi version. 

All the same, many of these young Germans had kept their 
contacts with the Nazi régime to a minimum. For instance, when 
a member of the Deutsche Fungvolk reached the age at which he 
would normally graduate into the Hitler Youth, he might contrive 
10 remain as a leader of the Fungvolk and thus avoid the intensive 
political education which the Hitler Youth underwent. With the 
fall of the Nazis he found that his “ position of responsibility ” 
within the Nazi youth organisations counted against him, and he 
resented it. Such young people passionately deny that they are 
guilty, or even that they should be treated as those who, 
through no fault of their own, are politically untrustworthy. They 
maintain that they did their best according to their lights and that 
they ought neither to be blamed nor to suffer political disability in 
consequence. 

An antipathy to political parties is perhaps a by-product of this 
frame of mind. The attitude of many young Germans may be 
summed up as follows: “I used to be a member of the Socialist 
Youth and when the Nazis came I suffered for it. I joined the 
Hitler Youth and now the Nazis have gone I’m suffering for it. 
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Nobody knows what may happen in the future, so it’s safest to have 
nothing to do with politics.” They also dislike the antagonisms 
between the various parties; one of them said rather wistfylly 
“ Wouldn’t it be possible to have a party above politics? ” They om 
patriotic but, as another observed, “If you show your patriotism 
they call you a Fascist”—and this is, in fact, what the political 
parties are all too ready to call young Germans who reject the 
advances of all of them. 

How far are these accusations of Fascism true? My experience 
is too limited to allow of confident generalisation, but my impression 
is this: if by Fascism is meant a desire to return to a Nazi or simila; 
régime, and a belief in those doctrines which are recognisably Fascist, 
they are not true. But if Fascism means a desire for unity, for 
purposeful activity free from the bickerings of sectional interests and 
parties, coupled with an unthinking acceptance of certain views 
(e.g. “a party above politics”) in harmony with the Nazi Weltan. 
schauung but not bearing a recognisable Nazi label, then the name 
may fit. 

If in this sense German youth is Fascist, it is because it has had 
little opportunity to be anything else. The willingness of young 
Germans to try to think and discuss objectively is as impressive as 
their obvious lack of practice in doing so. But if they are to do s 
with foreigners or with older, democratic Germans, it would seem 
essential that these should be unsentimentally and uncensoriously 
friendly. Any hint of antagonism reduces discussion to mere argument 
in the form of unreasoning and diversionary counter-attack, but 
attempts at logical and dispassionate reasoning are well received, 
On one occasion British relief workers were challenged with the 
declaration: “The British are soft. If they had been bombed as 
the Germans were bombed, they would have surrendered far more 
quickly than the Germans did.” The answer given was that there 
seemed no particular reason to suppose that the capacities for 
endurance of the British and Germans were substantially different, 
but that, since the British had not been bombed as heavily as the 
Germans, the truth of the statement neither be 
nor disproved. This point of view 
able and general discussion continued amicably and on fairly objective 
lines. 

It would no doubt be an exaggeration to liken the minds of these 
young Germans to “rooms swept and garnished,” but it seems 
evident that they have an emptiness of mind born of disillusionment 
in the past and hopelessness for the future. During the past fev 
months Germans have, been heard to say, “ Goebbels promised us 
that if the Nazis went things would be worse than ever, and it’s 
the only promise he ever kept.” The inference is obvious, and there 
are many ex-Party members who would be glad to see young Germans 
draw it. If these men continue to feel that they bear a stigma 
because of their Nazi education, they probably will in fact draw this 
inference. One German girl said: “We weren’t Nazis, but the 
English are making us Nazis.” In that particular case she was 
probably speaking for effect, but her words may well contain an 
uncomfortable germ of truth. So long as they feel they bear a 
stigma, young Germans will resist any attempts at re-education by 
professing democrats, whether British or German, by whom they 
feel they have been stigmatised. The removal of the stigma is the 
condition precedent of re-education. 

To remove it may well require a policy on the part of the authorities 
which goes beyond any measures so far announced and which may 
seem dangerously lenient. The dangers of the amnesty have already 
been commented on in the daily Press. Such dangers are real, and 
some convinced young Nazis might reach positions where they ought 
not to be. But, as Lord Beveridge has pointed out in his recent 
articles in The Times* “ the view that no man has influence 
unless he belongs to an approved party or holds some public position, 
so that he can be made harmless by dismissal” is not a democratic 
view. Nazism cannot be rooted out merely by suppressing Nazis. 
German democrats, especially young ones, are needed. And so long 
as young Germans feel that they are considered politically unreliable 
by their demoératic masters, their interest in democracy will be 
small. A “lenient” policy may be dangerous, but there Is some 
evidence that a “safe” policy may be more so. 
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* 20th August, last paragraph. 
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YELLOWKNIFE 
By CHARLES W. STOKES 

ELLOWKNIFE is not, of course, everybody’s cup of tea. It 

is unlikely, for example, to attract much attention from con- 
jucted-tour organisers. You will find it on the map of Canada at 
Latitude 625, on the further side of Great Slave Lake, about 600 
miles due north of Edmonton. Another 250 miles would see you 
at that remote and rather dreary Great Bear Lake where they get 
yranium, Only thirty miles below the Arctic Circle itself. But to 
the young in heart—which includes the white-whiskered prospec- 
tors who seem to smell every new “ strike ”—Yellowknife (North West 
Territories) means gold. It means Canada’s newest gold boom, and 
round it has sprung up a mushroom town so reminiscent of the films 
that you look round instinctively for Jack London or Robert W. 
Service. You don’t find them, however; for the Royal Canadian 
“Mountie”” comes in to shout “ Time, gents, please” at the one 
and only saloon, while up at the “company town” mine-managers’ 
wives entertain with cakes, coffee and bridge. But the main 
difference between this latest and the old Klondykes is in the 
method of approach. 
Gone, gone, are the days of “mushing” and dog-teams and 
perilous raft journeys down the rapids. Instead, the prospector 
comes in by plane. He could conceivably take the river steamer, 
which during the short season when the rivers are free from ice 
makes the nine-day trip from Waterways, on the Athabaska River. 
That actually is the route of the heavy freight, including the beer ; 
and when I say nine days I include the schedule allowance for 
rapids, sandbanks and portages. In winter, there is a tractor train 
operated. But every morning a slick 14-seater Lockheed leaves 
Edmonton, complete down to blonde stewardess, and makes the 
trip in five hours. For those to whom Yellowknife is only the 
entry-point, dozens of little planes skim around the lakes. Mounted 
on pontoons, or on skis in winter, they taxi out the prospectors over 
a wide radius, drop them with a tent and a grubstake at their claims, 
ind book the date when they shall come back and collect them again. 
For the established mines do not account for the three thousand 
r more people at Yellowknife. Even when they are working at 
full blast, these mines employ but a fraction of the population. 
[he uncouth size of this remote community is caused by the drifting 
population who come in either to stake or to work claims. Now 
no one acquainted in the slightest degree with the technique »t 
modern gold-mining is quite so naive as to imagine that “ working ” 
a claim means digging out gold personally. strapping it in belts 
around one’s middle and then going back to civilisation and some 
noble binges. It rather means going back East with specimens 
brought out by the drill, and then selling out to a syndicate. A map 
of the area, showing the relation of the claim to certain mysterious 
geological factors much used in gold-mining prospectuses, is an 
integral part of the sale ; and so would-be investurs in gold shares 
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should watch their maps. 











Nevertheless, Yellowknife has justified itself. True enough, the 
surrounding wilderness has been staked out to a larger area than 
that of some English counties ; but all the same, from 1938 to 1944 
the latest date for which I have seen official figures), the total pro- 
duction of gold exceeded 14 million dollars. The first big company 
moved in in 1938—a very famous company indeed, whose name is 
me to conjure with internationally. ‘The present boom is actually 
The first, beginning soon after the discovery of gold 
in 1934, finished when acute labour-shortage caused by the war 
forced all the operating mines to close down. The first to re-open 
did so in July last year ; and then the second boom began, especially 
with so many Canadian soldiers coming home and looking for an 
adventurous outdoor life. There is the authority of a Canadian 
Government blue-book that the number of mining claims now in 
good standing exceeds fifteen thousand. They come in by every 
plane, these eager young men whose eyes looked so recently upon 
the deserts or desolation of the old world and are now so full 
ot the Northern Lights. Some of them are young mining engineers, 
be-spectacled and very conscious of their college degrees. You see 
them at the beer parlour, getting an awful kick out of the North, 
the old bovs on the back and buying them beers just to 
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extract a few more reminiscences—those patriarchs with the long 
beards, fur caps and red-checked mackinaws, whose proudest boast 
is that they haven’t been “outside” for so-and-so years. The 
youngsters have mackinaws, too—new ones—and gum boots, and 
shirts of the purest technicolor, or fur-lined parkas. One trim 
rig-out particularly affected by the engineers looks like a ski-jumping 
suit, complete with peak cap. It is almost enough to make Jack 
London, with his Call-of-the-Wild stuff, turn in his grave. 

Apropos of old-timers, it is not without historical interest that 
the oldest of them all was Alexander Mackenzie. One of the curiosities 
of Western Canadian exploration is that the earliest explorers so 
persistently ignored the softer and more obvious trails of what are 
now the prairie provinces, and chose instead the rougher routes of 
the north. It was in June, 1789, that Mackenzie, in his insatiable 
search for the Pacific Ocean, left Fort Chipewyan, on Lake Athabaska 
—now one of the calls of the beer steamer—with four birch-bark 
canoes, descended the Slave River, and cruised round Great Slave 
Lake before finally finding a westward-flowing outlet in the mighty 
river that has since been named in his honour. And that year, you 
may remember, was the same that saw the start of the French Revolu- 
tion. Nobody seems to know when Yellowknife was founded. The 
Hudson’s Bay Company has a store there, which in the North might 
indicate unassailable antiquity—except that its false front seems to 
date it at about the era of Tom Mix and the Wild West film. But 
who cares? A mining town is essentially the creation of last week. 
So Yellowknife, while it has its Indians and half-breeds and husky 
dogs, has also a coterie of radio operators and air mechanics—also, 
of course, its inevitable Swedes and at least one Chinaman. It has 
its enormous piles of cut firewood and its fantastic wages and its 
Lil’s, Ruth’s and Wildcat cafés and its bearded Catholic priest ; but 
it has also a couple of banks, a beauty parlour, a liquor store, its 
typewriters and an occasional film-show. 


“ 


The housing problem is as acute as elsewhere. The fortunate few 
who live in the “ company town” a few miles distant have flats and 
duplex houses, with central heating, a tennis-court and a few precious 
gardens created by deep digging in the sub-Arctic tundra. But in 
the “old town” the constantly changing population huddles in log 
cabins, tar-paper shacks, tents and one hotel—which is incidentally 
“all electric,” with vacuum cleaners and what not. Almost every- 
thing is electric in Yellowknife ; your ham and eggs come to you 
electrically cooked, and your waffles, too. Also, incidentally, there is 
no rationing, no “ meatless days” as in the rest of Canada. The 
North-West Territories are not autonomous, but a ward of Ottawa, 
2,000 miles away ; and the high authorities at Ottawa just couldn’: 
tackle the problem of how to ration 1,300,000 square miles that have 
a population of only 13,000. So there are only shortages. For 
instance, there is a shortage of liquor, and another of lumber, for 
all the scrub forests of the far North are practically worthless com- 


mercially. 

One thing, however, of which there is no shortage is mud. The 
roads of Yellowknife are epic. They are constructed of what is 
euphoniously called mine muck, which is a kind of small crushed 
I don’t believe that until they are frozen by winter’s approach 
they are ever entirely solid. The mud is a particularly glutinous 
kind, too, that tears off one’s rubber boots. Planks laid across it 
simply get sucked down. The only way to navigate it is to avoid 
the main street altogether, go round to the back of the shacks and 
leap from rock to rock. That is possibly why the old-timers build 
their houses mostly at the tops of rocks. As a matter of fact, a new 
and flatter town-site has been surveyed a mile away, and last autumn 
was already sign-posted, amongst the stunted trees and lush fire- 
weed, with such amusing names as First and Second Avenues. But 
I should not be at all surprised if the old-timers, the original sour- 
doughs, are not disgusted with all this modernity and civilisation, 
and are already secretly planning to move on. 


rock. 





THE SPECTATOR apologises to those readers who | 
have received their copies late in the past three weeks. 
The reason is a dispute in the printing trade, which 
still continues. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HAVE been following with interest, not unmixed with perplexity, 
the indignation which has been aroused in Russia by the two 
periodicals or magazines called Zvesda and Leningrad. I have never 
read or seen these publications, but it would appear from the turmoil 
which has arisen that they have dared to adopt a literary rather than 
a strictly political line. -Obviously once you establish the doctrine 
of a “ littérature engagée”” you must condemn and vilify any attempts 
on the part of literature to disengage itself ; but the action taken, 
and the language used, for the purpose of exposing the wickedness of 
the Zvesda and the Leningrad are so curious that it is worth telling 
the story in its outline. In a broadcast from Moscow a week ago 
it was reported that Comrade Zhdanov, the Secretary of the Centrai 
Committee of the All-Union Communist Party of Bolsheviks, had 
submitted to his Committee a resolution in which the delinquencies 
of the two magazines were exposed. This resolution was found by 
the Committee to be “ correct” and was “ accepted without reserva- 
tion for guidance and execution.” In this resolution the Party Com- 
mittee of Leningrad, and especially their “ Propaganda and Agita- 
tion Department,” were reproved for being guilty of a neglect of 
ideological principles, for having failed to exercise proper super- 
vision over the two magazines, and for having “overlooked errors 
of the first order committed by the editorial staff.” And what were 
these errors? It seems that they had “consigned to oblivion” the 
rules laid down by Stalin and Lenin regarding the political impor- 
tance of literature. They had allowed the two magazines to publish 
articles “by such dregs of authorship as Zoshchenko.” They had 
printed “empty and decadent poetry, exquisite in form but false in 
content.” And in fact they had neglected to subordinate themselv-s 
to the party line. 
* * * 2 
I know nothing either of Mr. Zoshchenko or his writings, but to 
judge from the abuse showered upon him by the party bosses, he 
must be a writer of independence and humour. He went so far, it 
appears, as to “make mockery of the Soviet reader.” But he did 
worse than that. He was guilty of “a non-political approach,” a 
fact which, to Soviet eyes, renders his work “a putrescent void.” 
The Leningrad committee felt it their duty to administer a “ stern 
rebuff ” not only to the two delinquent magazines which had puo 
lished articles by this putrescent and undisciplined author, but also 
to the whole society of authors in the northern capital. These men, 
it seems, had sacrificed the interests of the State and the Party “to 
personal interests and friendly inclinations—a_hail-fellow-well-met 
atmosphere of mutual admiration.” Their diversionary attitude had 
moreover had an incorrect effect upon other fields of intellectual 
expression, such as the theatre, the cinema and the wireless. Nor 
had the newspapers of Leningrad taken with sufficient seriousness 
or responsibility the reproof which had from so high an authority 
been administered to the two magazines. One of these newspapers 
had published even “an incorrect and harmful” review of the works 
of the putrescent Zoshchenko, all of which compelled the Party to 
insist that there be a radical change in the supervision of literary 
output in the Leningrad area and a “ resolute increase in political 
and ideological work.” Moreover, the Executives of the Union of 
Soviet writers, and their chairman Comrade Tikhonov, were also 
reproved for not having shown sufficient alertness, and for having 
to that extent “ connived” at the “alien” tendencies manifested by 
the two offending magazines. Now to us all this seems sufficiently 
nonsensical. But not to the Russians. The Pravda, a few days after 
the righteous outburst of Mr. Zhdanov and his friends, published 
a leading article in which they applauded the “exposures” of the 
two magazines for having published articles which were “ worthless, 
vulgar, non-political, ideologically alien, and even hostile to the 
Soviet people.” They proclaimed that the protest against the two 
magazines showed “the true spirit of criticism and self-criticism.” 
* * * * 
I am always fascinated by incidents such as these, which show us 
how utterly different we have become, in thought and language, from 


those who for nearly thirty years have been conditioned by the Sovier 
doctrine. Let me take another incident. The other day in Paris 
there was an official celebration of the second anniversary of th 
liberation of Paris. A stand was erected in front of the Hotel de Vill: 
and the senior delegates to the Conference were invited to grace the 
proceedings with their presence. At the moment, however, when 
M. Bidault was about to deliver his commemorative speech, M; 
Molotov, followed by Mr. Manuilsky, the representative of the 
Ukraine, rose petulantly from his place and stalked away. Acros; 
the place he stalked, to the astonishment of the assembled troops 
and journalists, and into the Rue de Rivoli where his car awaited 
him. Now why did he do that? The excuse given is that, finding 
himself in the second row and not in the front row, he felt tha 
the U.S.S.R. were being publicly insulted and was obliged to leave 
Yet in fact the seats had been arranged in alphabetical order, ; 
system which is believed to diminish rather than increase conflict; 
over precedence.. True it is that under this system America, beng 
“A,” sits in the front row ; but so also does Bielorussia, being “ B” 
And nothing that Mr. Molotov can say or do about it can alter the 
fact that both the Ukraine and the U.S.S.R. come under the letter 
“U ” and therefore after letters of the alphabet which, in almost every 
language, precede it. And why did Mr. Molotov stalk away in this 
strange manner? He cannot really have wanted to offend the French 
upon the day of so deserved and happy a celebration. He cannot 
really have imagined that somebody was seeking to expose Russia 
to public humiliation. Then what was the motive for his action? 
As always, when one examines the strange conduct of the Com- 
munists, one is brought up against the blank wall of “I don’t know.” 


* * 7. * 


It would be interesting to read the text of the “alien” articles, 
and of the putrescent poems, the publication of which have brought 
Zvesda and Leningrad into such disgrace. Yet somehow when one 
reads the accusation that the writers of Leningrad have tended to 
subordinate the doctrines of the Party to “ personal interests and 
friendly inclinations ” one catches a faint bohemian whiff. Men of 
letters are apt to become bored with politics and to prefer the 
exchange of different ideas to the enlargement of official phylacteries 
or the bowing repetitions of formulas which have, to say the least, 
become most uninteresting. The literary temperament, I imagine, 
is similar in all countries and under all political systems, and implies 
a certain independence of observation, a certain revolt against 
accepted formulas, and a really burning desire to express an indi- 
vidual point of view. Thus the true man of letters, while he will 
be inspired and indeed inflamed by a heresy, does not take two 
kindly to doctrines. It would, for a while, be delightful for any 
young writer in America, or even in our own island of the safe 
and free, to try to give some sort of literary form to the really terrible 
vocabulary which Marx invented. But it cannot, in Russia, be nearly 
as much fun to devote one’s unconquerable mind to repeating ia 
the same language the precepts which one’s father, and the man who 
sells pea-nuts at the street corner, have been repeating for twenty 
years. My sympathy for Mr. Zoshchenko is extreme. 


* « * a 


I do not believe, whatever Monsieur Sartre may say, that the 
real intellectual will ever for long surrender to the doctrine of “la 
littérature engagée.” Sooner or later some Zvesda is bound to crop 
up. Nor do I believe that even in Russia, when once the period 
of strain is over, the rising-generations will continue without ques- 
tion to accept that mental and moral discipline which their fathers 
accepted. Once Russia feels herself to be safe, then Russia is 
bound to change. Human beings cannot live for ever in a state of 
uncertainty, of apprehension and of effort. There is bound to come 
a longing for repose, and with repose will come again the flowering 
of individual genius. There will be many Zvesdas thirty years from 
now, and many Zoshchenkos. Is it because of this that the rulers 
of Russia artificially perpetuate a sense of strain? 
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THE THEATRE 


«Message for Margaret.’’ By James Parish. At the Westminster. 


> 


“You don’t mince your words, do you?” snarls one character to 
another, and the unkind comment sums up one of the principal 
failings of this play. No words are minced. The dialogue flows 
with a terrible facility from one cliché to another. It is perfectly 
good dialogue. For years and years it has been the accepted medium 
of intercommunication between men and women in magazine stories 
_-creatures whose eyes narrow, who spin on their heels, who select 
cigarettes. But since it bears practically no relation at all to the 
language used in real life it envelops the drama in a kind of reality- 
proof cellophane. 

This is the more to regretted in 
situation is a good, strong, dramatic one. A publisher is run ove: 
His dying words express his undying love for “ Margaret.” In this 
his wife, whose name is Margaret, finds some consolation until a 
female novelist crops up to point out that her name is Margaret too, 
that she has been the publisher’s mistress for two years and that as 
likely as not his last words were meant for her. This sisterly act is 
followed up, three weeks later, by the revelation that the gifted 
creature is with child by the dead man, who was without lawful 
issue ; and the rivalry for the lion’s share of his love acquires intricate 
and exciting possibilities, which the author exploits with creditable 


be that Mr. Parish’s central 


ingenuily 

Miss Flora Robson, Miss Barbara Cowper, Mr. Edgar Norfolk 
and especially Mr. Jack Allen (a soldier-poet who is more lifelik< 
than the three other characters) act with much talent, at times almost 
persuading us that human beings do talk the genteel, the stream- 
lined fustian which is put into their mouths. The author’s produc- 
tion of his own play does little to redeem the artificiality of his 
dialogue. Unrealism can hardly, in a small way, go further than it 
does in the first scene. The wife, alone on the stage, pours a bottle 
of whisky into a decanter, a comparatively lengthy operation which 
—since there is nothing else going on at the time— 
by the audience. Her husband’s best friend comes in to tell her tha: 
he has just left her husband’s mangled corpse in the hospital. Both 
do their best to bolster up each other’s self-control and eventually 
go off to view the grisly remains. If ever there was a situation in 
which a man needed a drink, and a woman needed the distraction 
of pouring it out, this was it. That inviolate decanter is a fair 
indication of how close, in the ensuing scenes, we are going to get 
to life. It is perhaps worth pointing out that, as an argument for the 
rationalisation of Christian names, Message for Margaret has con- 
siderable cogency. When we are all known by numbers, distressing 
situations of this kind are unlikely to recur. PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 
“The Stranger.’’ At the Gaumont, Haymarket and the Marble Arch 
Pavilion. **London Town.”’ At the Leicester Square Theatre. 
OnLy the unnecessary improbabilities of The Stranger preclude it 
from being rated as one of the best-made thrillers of the past few 
years. In every other respect it fulfils all the requirements—that is, 
it has suspense, excitement, violence and intelligence. The first 
sequence is low-keyed, menacing and mysterious in the extreme ; 
and it opens out into a situation of the most promising sort. Here 
is a top Nazi living incognito as a teacher in a small New England 
township, conserving his energies against a third repetition of Der 
Tag. To him in his hide-out comes an erstwhile colleague who has 
gone mad during his imprisonment by the Allies, and is now a 
religious rmganiac. He has been deliberately allowed to escape on the 
assumption that he will make for his master. This he does, and, 
being inconvenient, is murdered and buried in a wood near the 
school. With Orson Welles as the top Nazi (and also as director of 


1S closely watc hed 


the film) and with Edward G. Robinson as the detective on his irack, 


the film seems set for a work-out which will out-do Hitchcock. But 
improbability follows improbability, and not even the acute filmic 
ingenuities deployed at all times by Welles can cover the fact that 
it rapidly settles into a morass of unconvincing melodrama. We are 
left Loretta Young (daughter of a Supreme Court judge and 
married to the Nazi) leaving her closely-guarded bedroom to keep a 
rendezvous with her murderous husband at the top of the church 
tower. The Hitchcock laurels remain unwithered, and our own 
withers unwrung. 

This does not alter the fact that to anyone who enjoys the pure 
technique of film-making The Stranger is rewarding and often en- 
grossing entertainment. Welles has an immense pictorial sense allied 
to an unconventional use of sound ; unconventional because he insists 
On extreme naturalism. His use of general conversation as a factor 
in the scene, instead of as a blurred background, is always exciting. 
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In this respect the scenes in the drug store are especially noticeable. 

London Town is Britain’s first bid to challenge Hollywood in the 
genre of super-musicals. It is, I should say, a great success, and 
visually provides the best Technicolor since Lady in the Dark. It 
is highly spectacular, makes no demands on the deeper emotions or 
on any particular level of intelligence, and, if you like a good musical 
in colour, gives you all you require. It provides no more than the 
ghost of a story. It consists in fact of a series of set pieces of great 
gorgeousness, ranging from an elaborate scene in a daffodil field ro 
a ballroom dominated by a fourteen-man grand piano. There is 
also an ingenious number shot almost entirely on location, depicting 
the pleasure of the Thames near Windsor. 

In all this one particular point is noticeable. The colour is not 
only faithfully reproduced; it is also in good taste. Fegte, the designer, 
has a penchant for the less glaring tints, and his use of off-whites, 
dull yellows, dark blues and dull greens is most satisfactory. Holly- 
wood can learn a lot from his general design and colour control. 
The cast includes Greta Gynt, Tessie O'Shea, Ciaude Hulbert, 
Sonnie Hale and Sid Field. The last-named makes his first screen 
appearance and is pretty nearly as funny as he is on the stage ; which 
means that he is a wild success, notably as a fussy portrait photo- 
grapher. He has not yet learned to adapt himself fully to the tech- 
nique of the screen; his humour remains true to the technique ot 
the music-hall, and is overseen by the cameras rather than combining 
with the particular values of cinema. It remains to be seen whether 
he will, by experience, develop a movie sense equivalent to that of 
other graduates from the stage—for instance Denny Kaye. 

London Town, directed by an ace American director, Wesley 
Ruggles, apart from Sid Field’s particular turns, does little to live 
truly up to its name. But it is undoubtedly good entertainment, and 
is likely to considerable alertness amongst the Californian 
tycoons Basi. WRIGHT. 
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MUSIC 
“The Rape of Lucretia.”’ At Sadler’s Wells 


BENJAMIN BRITTEN’S new opera The Rape of Lucretia, first produced 
this summer at Glyndebourne, is now presented at Sadler’s Wells 
under Reginald Goodall, with certain changes in the cast. It is an 
opportunity to test on a second hearing the validity of one’s original 
judgement. In spite of the absence of Joan Cross and Peter 
Pears in the very important parts of female and male choruses— 
their places being taken by Flora Nielsen and Aksel Schiotz—the 
performance at Sadler’s Wells did full justice to the work. Nothing 
was lost in vigour and incisiveness either in the orchestral playing 
or the singing. What now impresses me—now that I do not expect 
marvels—is the composer’s astonishing accomplishment. Not only 
has he a remarkable sense of the theatre but he uses his small 
but carefully chosen orchestra with almost unfailing virtuosity. 
Nothing could be more admirable than the strong musical effects 
he gets with very small means, and if one notices the lack of a 
modern idiom or an original invention it is just also to admit that 
Mr. Britten shows himself a contemporary in his clever avoidance 
of a very large orchestra and a superfluity of mere notes. 

But I still feel aware of the lack of unity and significance in the 
opera as a whole. In view of the necessarily close collaboration 
usual between composer and librettist (and in this case expressly 
emphasised by Mr. Britten in his foreword to Mr. Duncan’s 
libretto) the composer cannot be absolved from his share in this 
defect. The core of the opera—from which it actually takes its 
title—goes for absolutely nothing. I do not think, judging by the 
music, that it could ever have aroused the slightest interest in Mr. 
Britten. No cleverness can make an opera great whose core is 
rotten with insincerity and pretentiousness. The theatrical tension 
which Mr. Britten gives to his music sounds quite alien to the 
theme of the rape of Lucretia. It has an hysterical, quality that 
sounded appropriate to Peter Grimes but is quite out of place here ; 
in spite of all attempts of the librettist to put Lucretia in her place 
1 Sally Bowles, and to introduce a Christian chorus 
is principal instead. The utter irrelevance of this six-hundred year 
later chorus with its feeble historical mutterings and frequently 
tasteless and always banal comments destroys Mr. Britten’s opera 
irrevocably. Beethoven’s Fidelio survives a not very good libretto 
because Beethoven has one theme and not only sticks to it but does 
so with such passionate sincerity that in spite of all its weaknesses 
a good performance of Fidelio is a profound experience. But we 
listen to The Rape of Lucretia wholly unmoved and with no more 
than a reluctant admiration for so much musical cleverhess whose 
purpose remains neither intelligible nor sensible. W. J. TuRNeER. 
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LETTERS TO 
CHINA’S CRISIS 


Sir,—It {is true, as you observe, that we cannot ignore an American 
point of view on China’s crisis—such as Dr. Henry van Dusen’s—but as 
an “old China hand ” of thirty years’ residence from 1903 I suggest this 
one singularly lacks substantiation. America’s once sentimental attitude 
towards China has recently hardened, and is still no more realistic. 
Subjected to semantic discipline, this version of it brings us no closer 
to an understanding of the basic causes of the crisis. Many of the long 
list of long words he assembles—the war and its aftermath, inflation, 
stagnation of industry and communications and so forth—are not peculiar 
to China. Most of the industrial world suffers the same things; only 
the stronger industrial powers are capable of a quicker recovery. I do 
not “tend to think” crises in China are “ endemic ” ; I know what caused 
them and have long realised the futility of an unfortunate literary habit 
of trying to describe instead of analyse them. There have been many, 
obviously, but all have had definite, simple and ascertainable causes ; 
causes which would have been admissible in Britain, U.S.A. or any part 
of the world. 

While Lancashire and later Osaka boomed with 
exports to China, the U.S.A. with fuel and light oils, 
Austria with domestic manufactures and machinery, 
of Chinese handicraftsmen grew to some 120.000.000. 
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ng some four acres—is divided into four to six 
parts, belonging to father, elder son, younger son and so forth. In a 
lean vear, or after a succession of them, one or more of these parts is 
pledged to a moneylender for a loan. The moneylender may work the 
soil himself, lease it to another farmer, or, in some curious cases, re-lease 
‘back to the original owner. In the latter case, the owner is paying 
both interest on a loan, and rent for the use of his own topsoil. The 
below agricultural level, still belongs to the original family 
owner ; only the top-soil is involved at first in these crop-secured loans. 
But—and here is the fundamental i that under-produces in 
lean years cannot over-produce in good years, and the total productivity 
of any piece of land over a given period of years must be less than its 
average maximum production. In which case, the farmer-borrower seldom 
gets out of the grip of usury; he must go on paying interest for the 
rest of his and ultimately starve into outright disposal or dis- 
possession. 
If the usury were low 
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he might survive, but in China it is extremely 
harsh. It is not uncom for a monevlender to demand and get one 
per cent. per month for first six months of a year, and then raise 
interest to two, three, four and often ten per cent a month towards the 
end of the financial vear—ust the Chinese New Year. Cases are 























legion where the total accrued interest corresponds to what we should 
call one hundred to one hundred and fifty per cent. per annum. This 
“free contract” raising of interest is both an effort to force the borrower 





to pay up the capital fast 
another part of the far 


still other 


, or to force upon him a further loan for 
lot, from which the moneylender will gain in 
rentals to farmers. And the bad part of this dealing is that 
the new lessees are a sort of transient farm-worker type, perhaps long since 
dispossessed of their own family plots, or just wanderers with no tradi- 
in the native soil, and often a source of annoyance and harm 
Often they are simply bad farmers, gambling 9% 
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Mz more aspects of this brief outline might be given, but it so 
happens that the group led by Mao Tze-ding, Chou En-lai and others 
largely of totally dispossessed farmers and agricultural families. 
Their first open rebellion began in Chekiang, whence they were driven 
by Chiang Kai-shek’s Republican armies on the great march—1,700 miles 
to North-West China on foot. Here they defied Chiang’s forces, and have 
since accumulated millions of others to form a formidable challenge to rhe 
old system. Unfortunately for their case in Western, and some Eastern, 
eyes, they have cultivated a form of hard communal living, loosely called 
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“ Communism,” a name which their leaders use as a big stick to threaten 
Nanking. Whether their Communist doctrines would survive an honest 
and fair resettlement on the land in family freehold plots, with either 4 
system of State farmers’ banks or State-controlled finances, is another 
question. But this politely termed “agrarian problem” is the Dasic 
cause of the present crisis, and until it is solved all other rehabilitatiog 
schemes will be of no avail—Yours sincerely, 
Castlegate, Tonbridge, Kent. 


THE CLOSED SHOP 


S1r,—In recent years Europe has known three main kinds of dictatorship 
Communism, Fascism and Nazism. Though differing from each other 
in certain respects, they all have this in common—the denial! of freedom, 
A fourth kind is now seeking to impose itself on this afflicted generation, 
and the question of questions is whether the freedom-loving people yf 
these islands, having successfully withstood the threats and bl indishments 
and insidious propaganda of the other three, are prepared to bow the 
knee to Trade Union dictatorship. 

If we had not been so conditioned by the dictatorial precedents of recen: 
years, nothing could have seemed more outrageous than the demand 
men should join an “appropriate ” Trade Union or lose their jobs, 
was the method adopted by Hitler to make the people subservient 
will. If some people are allowed to have their way, 
be introduced into Britain. 
men are compelled to support a policy they consider evil? 
should have something to say on this. What freedom oi 
association which has ! rto been: regarded as one of the fundament 
rights of man? What is the Council of Aberties doing? It is bur 
a step from compulsory membership of a Union to compulsory member- 
hip of a party. In the present instance is very little difference, for 
t Labour Party is the creature, the political instrument of the Trade 
Unions, and is largely financed by them. The closed shop leads straight 
to the one-party State. What would have been said, for instance, ifa 
Conservative Government had decreed that 
Conservative Party on pain of losing their jobs? 

Churchill was right. His much maligned and derided election speech 
showed true foresight when he warned of the danger of dictatorship 
under the aegis of a Labour Government. But for the advent to power of 
the Labour Government the Trades Disputes Act would not have been 
repealed, and it would have been impossible to dismiss a man for not 
belonging to a Trade Union. That bulwark of liberty having been swept 
aside, the way is cleared for the new totalitarianism to fasten itself on 
our beloved country. I hope there will be widespread resignations from 
the T.G.W.U. in defiance of this intimidation. Up, guardians of liberty 
and refuse to accept these shackles! —Yours faithfully, G. E. Lee. 

15 St. Peter’s Road, Croydon, Surrey. 


O. D. Rasmussey, 
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WHAT RUSSIA IS AFRAID OF 


S1r,—In your issue of August 23rd Sir Angus Watson discusses the cause 
of Russian fear, and, after ruling out her possible external enemies, con- 
cludes by a process of elimination that she must be afraid of herself 
Admittedly a fear-complex may be due to auto-suggestion, and there is 
no better example of this than the anti-Bolshevik bogey which has 
deflected policy and embittered relations these last thirty years. But 
Sir Angus offers a more rational explanation, and at the same time 
undermines his own case, when he goes on to speak of a possible Anglo- 
American-Chinese combination which Russia would be powerless to resist 

It is true that all forms of government are “impermanent” in the 
sense that they must adapt themselves to the changing conditions of 
the new world, and few would assert that capitalist society can survive 
the last war without appreciable change. Sir Angus says that “ Russia 
has built up a terrorist State.” Was it this terror which caused her people 
to fight better than they have ever done, and enabled them in the darkest 
days to maintain a heroic resistance which contributed mightily to the 
alvation of mankind? The Soviet system was in fact weighed in the 
greatest of all balances, and not found wanting. otful 





5 
Sir Angus is forgetful 
or unaware of the changes which have already occurred in Russia since 
the Revolution. The doctrine that Communism must spread by violence, 
advocated by Trotsky, was rejected and defeated by Stalin, yet Sir Angus 
now assures us that Trotsky was right. A revival of the Marxist postulate 
of inevitable conflict between the two systems would lead straight in the 
long run to another world explosion, and this is the nascent danger of 
which we, no less than the Russians, have good reason to be afraid.—l 
am, Sir, yours, etc., SYDNEY HAVELOCK. 
Barmoor, Corbridge, Northumberland. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
THE PROMISED LAND 


gm,—Mr. Evan John has recorded elsewhere how, in connection with 
his book Time in the East, opinions and anger which seemed justified 
two years ago should have been changed or forgotten before they reached 
print in the present days of peace. Having read his curious article on 
Palestine—of which problem he obviously possesses meagre background 
knowledge—I am inclined to believe that in another couple of years he 
may regret having penned this article as well. Whatever one may think 
sbout Zionism, is it altogether sensible to cite opinions of two discontented 
Jews, one a middle-aged refugee from Central Europe and the other a 
wealthy Egyptian, and then attempt to draw conclusions? Admittedly 
one can build up quite a case against Zionism in this dubious way, but 
debating tactics are, surely, a little out of placesjust now and ought to give 
way to more fruitful methods of discussion. 

Just two points. Mr. John’s Egyptian friend confided to him that 
Palestine can hold a million Jews provided the Arab population is removed. 
Did Mr. John enquire how many Arabs had already suffered in that way 
following upon the first half million Jews settling there? Did Mr. John 
remind his friend that several thousand Arabs from the neighbouring 
Arab States did in fact come to settle in Palestine themselves during the 
inter-war period? Again, while there may be some truth in the suggestion 
hat the growth of Zionism has increased anti-Jewish feeling in Arab 
countries, it would be a pity if Mr. John were to go on imagining that 
relations between Arabic-speaking Jews and their 
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Thus Miss Gertrude Bell, writing a report on Mesopotamia in 1920, 
savs: “ The Jewish community, which is most wealthy in Baghdad, and 
comprises considerably more than a third of the population, took al 
at the windy and violent oratory in the coffee-shops, and sent in a un 
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mous petition asking to be allowed to become British subjects if an Arab 
Government were set up in Mesopotamia.” And Miss Bell continues: 
“The Christians, a small body about one-twenty-fifth of the whole 
population, were equally perturbed and declared that the attitude of the 
Moslems towards themselves was becoming truculent.”—Yours faithfully, 
113 Makepeace Mansions, N. 6. HaroLp L. LEE. 


THE PERILS OF PEACE 

Sm—Very opportunely does Mr. Harold Nicolson, in his Marginal 
Comment in your recent issue, remind our public opinion of the success 
of the mighty engine of German propaganda in destroying the Peace 
Settlement of 1919; in effect, in reducing, one after another, every 
British position on the Continent of Europe until we entered the war 
of 1939 “without a single friend or true well-wisher,” in contrast with 
our great prestige in Europe, in America, when we entered the war of 
1914. Mr. Nicolson might well have added to his list of German suc- 
cesses the success of the German General Staff in 1935 in persuading 
our Cabinet and our public opinion that already in that year the German 
Air Force was the equal of the British, with all the disastrous conse- 
quences of the coup in 1938. The facts were that the German Air 
Force did not attain parity with our own until the end of the year 1937. 

The period between the two wars was significant for the insidious 
ettacks which developed with almost mathematical precision on those 
of our Foreign Secretaries who manifested a disposition of any kind 
to hold Germany to her obligations under the Treaty of Versailles, to 
stand in the way of German aspirations. In this connection we should 
do well to recall the warning delivered by Lord Grey of Fallodon at 
the annual banquet of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, in 
July, 1930, as to all the importance which attaches to the Foreign 
Secretary in relation to our national security—in other words, the truth 
that if that control comes to be put out of gear, as it was put out of 
gear in the years immediately preceding 1939, there is nothing which 
can prevent our ship of state from meeting with disaster-I am, Sir, 


W. SELBY. 





your obedient servant, 
Forest Garden, Burley, Hants. 


THE GOLD QUESTION 


A. Hooper’s well-informed article on The Rand Strike will 
interest many of )o.ur readers beyond those who happen to be share- 
holders in the South African gold-mines. As he says, a reasonable 
increase in the pay of native workers is most necessary. But this issue 
is indissolubly bound up with the question of the price paid to the 
mines for the gold they produce. Apart from the claims of the native 
workers, an increase of pay to the white workers at the mines has just 
been agreed which will cost the mine-owners about £1,000,000 a year, 
and mining costs will be further seriously enhanced by higher railway 
rates. On the other hand, the price of gold remains fixed at 172s. 6d. 


per ounce. 
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If this were the whole story, and if the only people affected were the 
mining interests, few tears need be shed. But such is far from being 
the case. World trade as a whole is impaired by the maladjustment of 
the gold price. Indeed, it is not too much to say that an increase in 
the price of gold is the key move to the solution of most of the present 
economic troubles. If existing conditions continue at the mines, those 
working nearest to the pay-limit will be put out of action, and the opening 
up of new mines, with the exception of those phenomenally rich, will 
be precluded. To those who regard gold as “the relic of a barbarous 
age,” this may seem a prospect which can be viewed with equanimity. 
Such a view is, I submit, shallow and dangerous. It was new gold from 
California, Australia and the Transvaal which gave the impetus to trade 
in the nineteenth century and made possible unprecedented economic 
progress. vas the } 
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wa arrival of bullion from the gold and 
silver mines opened up by Spain in the sixteenth century which then 
enlarged and stimulated world commerce. Similarly, what is needed, 
and needed now, is the immediate maximum production of gold which 
the resources of the mines permit. It is our good fortune that so many 
of the gold mines lie within our Empire. It would be worse than folly 
not to exploit that good fortune to the uttermost.—Yours faithfully, 
Craiglands, Cavendish Road, Sutton, Surrey. J. H. HicGInson. 


BUILDING COSTS 


s ago I bought a house. In due course I obtained a 
reconditioning and decoration, and trustingly placed 

ids o firm of builders of repute. I have now 
The bill is made up of (a) materials, (b) wages of work- 
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received the bill. 
men plus firm’s 22} per cent. profit on the wages bill, (c) cost of holidays 


It is the following regarding (b) that I think may be of interest 
» are thinking of having similar work carried 
ise how part of their money will be expended 
unless they have some special clause in the contract, which I had not. 
The working day was from 8 a.m. till §.30 p.m., and the wage of each 
workman (except for improvers and labourers) was 2s. 73d. per hour. 
The workmen clocked in each day at the builder’s yard at 8 a.m., and 
commenced work at my house at 8.45 a.m. At 10.30 they departed for 
morning tea, and were away for at least half an hour ; for dinner they were 
y from their work for an hour and a quarter, and for afternoon tea 
another half hour. At 4.45 p.m. they closed down on their work to clean 
themselves up, and then departed to report back at the builder’s yard. 
This non-effective time in each full working day totalled 32 hours, or 
over 9s. 10d. in wages to each man, plus the builder’s profit of 22} per 
cent.—all of which I had to pay. Apparently this is all in order according 
to present-day law and custom. The builder appeared to think me very 
much out of date in my ideas, when I drew his attention to this, which 
appears to me a fantastic situation —Yours faithfully, 
G. H. KEIGHLEY-BELL. 


REQUISITIONED LAND 


S1r,—I had just finished writing a letter on this subject when my eye 
fell belatedly on Strix’s paragraph about camps on commons, in your 
“Notebook ” of August 23rd. There were here two commons (Green- 
ham and Crookham on the Hants-Berks border) lovelier than Purbeck 
or the Braunton Burrows. They lay 600 feet above sea, and harboured 
rare flowers, birds and insects, and from their plateau could be seen the 
lovely North Hants, Wilts and Berks Downs, in ever-ranging shades ot 
blue, chased by sunshine and shadow. Heather, by some lucky accident, 
grew all over this small moor of three miles by two, with great stretches 
of gorse. No white grass or bracken had conquered it. From distant 
hills it stood out a glory of red and purple. It contained the third oldest 
golf-course in England, and was untouchable by the hand of man, for it 
was common land. 

The war altered all that, and hutments still remain on it and concrete 
roads and runways from every quarter. Much is now mere derelict 
mud or dust, but still the view is left. No effort whatever seems to 
have been made by the War Office to implement the pledge to clear up 
the mess, while there was military personnel and equipment to do so. 
The same conditions must exist in places all over Great Britain, and yet 
new green belts and national parks are in the lime-light, while the old 
commons and open spaces are left in ruins. The priorities seem to have 
gone astray somehow. Surely a Labour Government should be excep- 
tionally keen to restore these great wastes for the benefit of all, quite as 
much as the shores round our island. Our great beauty-spots are not 
only mountain, sea and forest scapes, but commons also, which ar 
integral and historic national recreation grounds. ‘Their re-habilitation 
would not be a serious matter. Once a rough surface is re-established 
they can soon be re-seeded from the portions which are still heather- 
bearing.—I am, yours faithfully, ALBAN F. E. Bacon. 

The Malt House, Burghclere, Newbury. 
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242 THE SPECTATOR, 
THE BRITISH POINT OF VIEW 


Sir,—It was time that someone wrote as Commander Stephen King- 
Hall did in your last issue on the importance of letting the world know 
the British point of view. There is another aspect of the question, 
however, that he does not seem to have touched on, namely, the im- 
portance of not allowing a single public statement about us that is 
inaccurate or false to pass without an instant and vigorous rejoinder 
setting forth the facts. There is a certain organisation which, in its 
early days, aroused a vast amount of adverse and uninformed criticism, 
and which had the good sense to appoint persons well acquainted with 
the facts to reply at once to any inaccurate or false statements concern- 
ing it appearing in the Press. In its early days such criticisms were 
legion, but the persistent correction of them has in course of time 
reduced them to very small proportions. What this organisation has 
done our Government can do, and they should be urged to do it without 
delay. 

Britons, in their unimaginative way, are apt to think that it matters 
little what foreigners may say or think about this country. On the 
contrary, it matters very much indeed—as Britons abroad, our mer- 
chants engaged in foreign trade and our statesmen do not take long 
to discover. It is for the Government to recognise this and to act both 
quickly and thoroughly. No false or inaccurate statement should be 
allowed to pass without a rejoinder. Editors and speakers will soon 
become chary of making statements about this country which cannot be 
substantiated. Magna est veritas et prevalebit—Yours faithfully, G. H. 


PAPER CONTROL 


Sir,—In his comment upon paper-rationing Strix overlooks the gigantic 
losses from enemy action sustained by many established publishers, who 
have thus far been granted no paper with which to replace them.- 
Yours faithfully, STANLEY UNWIN, 
Governing Director, George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 

40 Museum Street, W.C. 1. 

[Strix writes: If it comes to that, I also overlooked the fact that many 
established publishers got terrible chilblains while fire-watching. I don’t 
think either misfortune is relevant to my argument that the Board of 
Trade’s system of paper-rationing is unfair to ex-Servicemen who are 
trying to start a publishing house.] 


JANUS AND STRIX 


Sir,—Please may Strix remain in charge of A Spectator’s Notebook, 
so that we may continue to enjoy his pleasantly fresh observations and 
attractive humour, and perhaps watch his style develop further qualities ; 
and so that we may be spared the grinding commentaries of Janus, 
well intended no doubt, but so beset by heavy weather, so labouring 
(without reward), and so often resembling the peevish acidities of His 
Majesty's Judges, without the excuse which we can concede to them?— 
Yours faithfully, S. WAINWRIGHT. 
The Heath, Leeds 6. 


SAVE EUROPE NOW 


Sir,—The Government has now given permission for the despatch of 
parcels of clothes, books and various other commodities to individuals 
in the British zone of Germany (excluding Berlin) through “ Save 
Europe Now.” These parcels will be delivered by the Evangelische 
Hilfswerk, a church relief organisation. It is hoped to extend the scheme 
to cover the other zones of Germany, and Berlin, in the near future. 
Many of your readers may wish to take advantage of these facilities. 
If so, they should send a stamped addressed envelope for the leaflet 


giving full details of the scheme to “ Save Europe Now,” 14, Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C.2. Parcels must not be sent directly, or brought, 
to this address, as various rules and regulations have to be observed.— 
Yours, && Victor GOLLANCZ, 


Chairman, “ Save Europe Now.” 


AN AMBIGUOUS ADVERTISEMENT 


Sir,—As a regular reader of your paper I deeply regret that it has opened 
idvertising columns for furthering the practice of gambling through 
football pools. It seems to me to be quite unworthy of the high standard 
which your excellent paper has always maintained. May I venture to 
express the hope that you will reconsider your attitude in the matter?— 
Yours, &c., G. REGINALD LINbDSay. 

The Vicarage, 8 Heald Street, Garston, Liverpool, 19. 

{The advertisement reading “Post it to Vernon’s” was inserted on 
behalf of Vernon’s Mail Order Stores Ltd. In view, however, of possible 
confusion with a football pools business, the advertisement will not be 
repeated.—EbiTor, Spectator.]} 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


IN every shire committees of naturalists have been meeting over th 
last year and more, and have sent in reports to the master planners con. 
cerning the areas they consider most worthy of preservation. Their Views 
not seldom conflict with other interests, and the question arises which 
interest shall be held superior. A test case is likely to be heard tr 
Parliament. The Devon naturalists consider that by far the most valuable 
area in their county is Braunton Burrows. It possesses qualities which 
give their optimum of conditions to rare birds, for example the quail 
and the merlin, to rare plants and to rare insects. The place, thanks 
to its surface, its soil and in part to the neighbourhood of the estuary, 
is sui generis unique, invaluable in the domain of natural history. No 
naturalist who has once walked over it with his eyes open can 
doubt of its peculiar value. It is now suffering from 

“Twenty-nine distinct damnations, 

One sure, if another fails ” 


have any 


for it has been chosen as a permanent arena for joint operations ; tanks 
and bombs and cannon and mortar together are making certain that no 
rare bird, flower or insect shall survive. Its fate is likely to be a test 
case. Is war or peace to be preferred? 


Rare Birds 

Three unusual appearances came to my notice last weel In a 
small garden close to my house appeared two water-rails, presumably 
on migration. The bird is, I should say, one of the most furtive of all 
birds, and for this reason generally thought to be much rarer than 
in fact it is. It is odd that near the same spot that very rare 
and equally furtive bird, a spotted crake, was found dead some 
while ago. In other parts of England two unusual birds were reported 
to me: a hoopoe in Gloucestershire and a kite—once the commonest, now 
the rarest of our hawks—in Devon. There seems to be a real likelihood 
that careful protection is restoring this splendid bird to our English list 
Some change in habit is needed to make the hoopoe, as the golden oriole, 
a frequent visitor ; but if their numbers multiply across the Channel, 
where both are common enough, they will probably come over in greater 
numbers. Both are much better flyers than, say, the corncrake. 
Family Farmers 

Some altogether astounding figures have been published recently in 
the Ministry of Agriculture’s magazine, Agriculjure, and the most striking 
concern such “family farms” as our theoretical specialists have decided 
to damn. One description of a 104-acre farm concludes thus: “ Gross 
income is made up of £800 from poultry, £1,500 from milk, £500 from 
potatoes, a total with oddments of £3,000. This represents about £600 
a worker and £29 an acre—both very high figures.” The farm is in 
Ulster, where the immense proportion of 95 per cent. of the land is 
owner-occupied. In face of figures such as these it is absurd, it is false 
to argue that very large, very highly mechanised farms, owned or controlled 
by the Government, are necessary to ensure a good wage and a decent life. 
To wipe out the yeoman class for the sake of multiplying harvester- 
threshers seems to many countrymen as crude a form of national suicide 
as could well be devised. 


Libelled Peacocks 

It used to be said that no reporter ever got his facts quite right where 
sport or natural history was concerned. This is no longer true. “The 
crack of the rifle on the moor” becomes an extinct howler. But un- 
fortunate mistakes occur. Last week, for example, a Sunday paper 
congratulated small farmers on the unusual paucity of their enemics, the 
autumnal butterflies. It is, of course, a blessed fact that none of these 
most beautiful insects, save only the cabbage whites, does any harm 
whatever to the producer of food, and it would be a pity if the view 
that it would be a kindness to kill them were spread abroad 


In My Garden 


A list of flowering shrubs for a new garden has reached me with a 
request for criticism. Personally, I like to emphasise late-flowering shrubs, 
in which the list seemed to me weak. The bush St. John’s worts, now 
very gorgeous, are to my eyes invaluable. There was no mention of 
Spartium Junceum, which is later than most brooms, excepting the grace- 
ful Aetnensis, and has a much longer flowering period than any, and 
even this can be extended by summer pruning. I hold Subhirtella 
Autumnalis to be almost the most valuable prunus. I suppose such 
winter flowerers as chimomanthus, viburnum fragrans and witch-hazel 
are really early, rather than late—anticipations of spring, not survivals. 
How beautiful at this date are some forms of the hibiscus, and they are 
quite hardy in the South Midlands. W. Beach THoMas. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Bright Intervals 
Mainly on the Air. By Max Beerbohm. 8s. 6d.) 


Tue B.BC. likes pecple with a cosy fireside manner and endeavours 
to impose cosiness upon those who talk in its programmes. This, 
no doubt, is in line with its admirable habit of duly peptonising the 
listener’s diet, so that even a hint or twinge of mental indigestion 
is avoided, while the ordinary man feels that the difference between 
himself and his illustrious fellows cannot really be so prodigious 
after all. Such an effect is known as good broadcasting and is 
commendable. At the same time one cannot help observing that 
the best of broadcasters are the men who insist on being themselves 
and who speak in their natural manner without any regard for the 
tricks which are so fondly advocated as promoters of reciprocal 
geniality. That is why Max Beerbohm, so happily irrepressible 
and with his own ideas on the subject of talking, can be placed 
among our leading dozen of undeniably first-rate broadcasters. 

The greater part of this charming little book consist of six talks, 
dating from 1935 to 1945. They show us the delicately projected 
fantasies of a romantic and regretful mind, a mind which, in the 
talker’s own words, is gerierally “ walking backwards.” There is 
occasionally a touch of gentle intolerance when the talker turns 
away from the blurted and angry features of our modern world, 
a world in which even architecture seems to fall in with an evil 
conspiracy, and he indulges freely in a mood of refreshing and 
unrepentant atavism. For the world of Max Beerbohm is not the 
world in which you and I are now (precariously) living. From 
these ugly times he returns in memory to ages enkindled—as he 
sees them—with a livelier grace. The listener, the reader, follows 
him with delight as he accomplishes a thing seemingly impossible : 
the investment of the Edwardian age (he calls it “ Edvardian”) 
with a glow of genial and authentic sensibility. Below the starchy 
formalities and risible conventions of those early days he shows 
an entrancing simplicity, a warmth and response which he cannot 
observe in the young people of our own times. He “ walks back- 
wards,” of course, into the later Victorian epoch as well, the last 
age of real comfort and of imaginary security. It was a_ better 
London then. Even Vulliamy’s ponderous palace of Dorchester 
House was preferable to the vast unlovely blocks which have taken 
its place, for in those days Park Lane had a frontage, a beaming 
parade, of graceful gentility. 

How are we to endure these changes? We must, our author 
tells us, imagine that the present is the past. We are to think of 
ourselves as immensely venerable and romantic gentlemen of the 
twenty-first century. But this remedy was propounded in 1935: 
is it any longer available? Is it possible that anyone, in a future 
terrestrial hell, can think with regret of 19462? However this may 
be, Max Beerbohm is one of those writers who adds to human 
cheerfulness without increasing our now embarrassing load of 
serious thoughts. Whether he is a litthke boy admiring policemen, 
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or a bigger boy admiring the hairy statesmen of the ‘eighties, o 

young man enjoying the “beatitude” of the music halls, of : 
somewhat elderly man (he will never be old) appreciating his ntl 
value as a “relic,” he never fails to touch the deeper chords of = 
delight and affection. He ranges, in this little book, from 1922 to 
1945, from the Play to the Top Hat, from Einstein to Mr. Fennin, 
Dodworth. He writes, he talks, not so much as man to man = 
rather, shall we say? as uncle to nephew ; a kindly and wise uncle 
who amuses,.who remembers, and who never preaches. We pond 
led, as we listen or read, into quiet, luminous places, very far indeed 
from the murk and uncertainty of these times ; and we enjoy, not 
once but often, a series of bright intervals. C. BE. VULLIAMY 


bd . 
A Missed Opportunity 
The United States Navy—A History. By Carroll Storrs Alden and 
Allan Westcott. (Robert Hale. 30s.) 

NAVAL history is usually gravely neglected; most people knox 
something of the military events in major wars, but of what went 
on at sea they can produce perhaps a single name and only rarely 
any appreciation of the significance of a victory or defeat. This 
is unfortunate, for few subjects could be more fascinating or more 
important for the understanding of world affairs. Yet it is easy 
to account for the neglect ; battles on land leave permanent trace; 
a civilian population is fully aware of the presence of armies in its 
midst, and the results lead on to concrete gains. But command 
of the sea is invisible to the ordinary man ; too remote and intangible 
to be grasped. As soon as the smoke clears away and the sea 
closes over the last of the wreckage, nothing is left to bear witness 
of the most decisive battle-fleet encounter. No enemy line has been 
captured, no flags can be moved forward on a map; the immediat: 
consequence may be the saf2 arrival of a convoy or the landing of 
troops a thousand miles distant. Recently, however, the experi- 
ments at Bikini have made the future of navies and of various types 
of craft the subject of public discussion, and widely divergent 
opinions are expressed. For once, navies are in the news, and this 
book appears at an opportune moment to shed a little light on 
the growth of what is now the largest navy in the world. 

The story of the United States Fleet is in strong contrast with 
that of the Royal Navy. What is remarkable is the smali scale of 
its operations until the 1941-5 war. It has fought no fleet action 
comparable with Trafalgar or Jutland, where a war could have been 
won or lost in an afternoon. The truth is that the survival of the 
U.S.A. has never hung on a fight for command of the sea lanes 
Such command has been necessary for offensive operations and 
counter-attack, but not for survival itself. The British Empire, on 
the other hand, completely depends on its ability to receive supplies 
from abroad, and for this the control of the ocean highways is 
essential. This is not so for the United States. It is surely an 
encouraging sign, therefore, that the U.S.A. now considers it neces- 
sary to possess overwhelming power at sea; it is a sign that 
isolationism has been replaced by a policy that recognises the status 
ef the U.S.A. as a world Power with interests to be protected fat 
beyond its own boundaries. This raises the question of fleet bases: 
a great navy needs secure and properly equipped dockyards and air- 
fields at key points on the ocean routes. Without them it cannot 
fulfil its office as a guardian of the peace, and where it lies with 
Britain to assist in the establishment of such bases, we should be 
very stupid to adopt a dog-in-the-manger attitude. 

This book, although timely, falls far short of being good. It 
describes the beginnings of the U.S. Navy with care and in some 
detail, but is never more than a summary of the standard works on 
the various campaigns. There is nothing new in its interpretation 
of events or judgements on the men who took part, and it is not 
easy to decide for whom it has been written. Since it contains only 
the barest references to organisation and administration, the develop- 
ment of ships, technical equipment, strategy or tactics, it will not 
satisfy serious students of naval history. Yet if it is for the general 
reader, it suffers from being remarkably dully written. Few things 
are better able to arouse interest than the narrative of a battle at 
sea, but the opportunity has not been taken. 

And what scope the authors had! Commerce-raiding, frigate 
actions, close blockading and inshore operations in conjunction with 
the Army comprise most of the story until the 1914-18 war ; single- 
ship actions are numerous, and the Americans have exploited new 
ideas with great readiness and energy. In the employment of air 
weapons at sea America has excelled, grasping at once their import- 
ance without rashly assuming that the day of surface craft has 
passed. 

In dealing with the late war, the book is even less adequate ; it 
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THE FIRSTBORN 
A Play in Three Acts 
By CHRISTOPHER FRY 
6s. net 


A new and more ambitious poetic 
drama by the author of A Phoenix 
too Frequent. Set in Egypt at the 
time of the plagues, it deals with 
the problems and the tragedy of 
leadership and takes Moses as its 
central character. 
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DRAMA, 1850-1900 
By ALLARDYCE NICOLL 
Vol. |, 15s. net. Vol. Ii, 25s. net 


These two volumes complete 
Professor Nicoll’s general history 
of the English drama with a survey 
of plays, players, authors and 
theatres in the years 1850-1900, 
and (in Vol. Il) a list, as complete 
as possible, of plays produced in 
the period. 
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makes no attempt to draw conclusions from modern developments 
or to discuss the consequences of America’s new role as the world’s 
greatest maritime Power. It appears to have been finished after 
the collapse of Germany, but before the first atomic bomb fell on 
Japan. It was foolish perhaps even to attempt to bring history so 
far up to date when, in the absence of full information, so much 
reliance had to be placed on brief official communiqués and Press 
reports. G. P. GricGs. 


- 
The Development of Burma 
British Rule in Burma. By G. E. Harvey. (Faber and Faber. 10s. 6d. 

net.) 

Mr. Harvey’s book gives the inquirer practically all the facts on 
which a judgement of contemporary political issues can be based, 
together with interpretative comments, most of them illuminating, 
some highly personal. In less than a hundred pages he assembles 
all that is relevant and sets it against the background of a masterly 
summary account of ethnography and physical geography and as 
good a drawing of the central line of the development of the country 
as any man could produce. Brevity he achieves with accuracy, and 
a remarkable lucidity and liveliness. The sketch of British organisa- 
tion of the Services is excellent, especially where he deals with the 
exploiting of our scrupulous administration of justice by quick-witted 
lawyers and perjured witnesses. He does not exaggerate the difficulty 
of applying Burmese customary law by judges, some of whom know 
little of the language or of the people. Mr. Harvey takes the gloomiest 
view of the corruption in Burma. In fairness, it has to be said that 
men of a like experience, however, reach more temperate conclusions. 
Indeed, it is arguable that in his estimate of British achievement 
in Burma, Mr. Harvey overstresses corruption ; intelligibly, as it 
arises from the disappointment of high expectations. He makes 
reference to the good standards of the young Burmese of his own 
service, Most serious corruption indubitably exists—we did nothing 
effective to cure it—but Mr. Harvey also shows that a class among 
Burmans has grown up in whom lies the hope of better things. 

In his paragraphs, on trade Mr. Harvey proves how much 
the country owes to British, Chinese and Indians. His analyses of 
the returns of British concerns show that, though their activities have 
been remuncrative, there is no ground for the charge of “ exploita- 
tion.” He shows the extent to which agriculture in the delta-area 
of the Irrawaddy has been dependent on the activities of the 
Chettyars, the members of the South Indian banker-caste so vituper- 
ated by politicians. He shows the relative modesty of their demands 
of interest, their unwillingness to foreclose on mortgaged land— 
land is of no use to them ; they are bankers only—and generally gives 
a fairer account of their activities than one hears from British officers 
who like the Burmese (which means almost all men who have served 
in the country). He might have quoted instances of generosity, as, 
for example, when without legal and with very little moral obliga- 
tion, Chettyars have made ample provision for the continued 
education of the sons of men who, in the course of business, they 
have had to dispossess. Mr. Harvey deals briefly with the funda- 
mental problem of the crippling weight of agricultural debt, doing 
justice, in passing, to Burmese ministers for action that we knew 
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to be necessary but shirked. This is merely one of the disady 

of short-term appointments of Governors whose policies att Bes 
grounds have so often been antagonistic. ack. 

Mr. Harvey deals shortly with another problem, :he deteriorati 

among the monastics. Fearing the influence of the monks pm 
third Burma war, we adopted a policy which was destructiy, “ 
monastic discipline. Since 1920 monks have been the Seema . 
of disorder, the preachers of hate against the British connenion 
Everybody agrees that there are many good monks, some pee 
and moral teachers, others disciplined to contemplation, But the 
yellow robe has become the protection of crime. Speaking Ww . 
within the truth, Mr. Harvey says: “ Most of the clergy are Born, 
less: some are saints. But it takes only a few bacteria to infest a 
whole organism and if the nerve centres are paralysed nothing can be 
done.” Our policy broke discipline and our recent attempts to restor 
it have failed. The numerous monks, too, are an economic drain 
on a country beginning to experience the competition of cheaper 
labour areas. The good Burmans to whom Mr. Harvey refers are 
more conscious of the abuse than we. One has heard them indig. 
nantly refer to the over-riding influence of groups of monks in the 
policy of ministers through whom we have attempted to establish 
a democratic order. A Burmese Reformation is overdue, but that 
is the business of educated Burmese: we are wise to keep clear of 
interference. The book has an excellent map, and good printing on 
poor paper. D. J. Stoss, 


Understanding History 


The Use of History. By A L. Rowse. (The English Universities 

Press, Ltd. 4s. 6d.) , 
Many people who would not agree with Henry Ford that “ History 
is bunk” nevertheless know little about the subject. It plays no 
part in their judgement of contemporary affairs, nor does ‘it enrich 
their visits to ancient towns and villages. This is the introduction 
or key volume to a series designed to combat this ignorance, 
Although the books are meant for the general reading public, they 
are all to be written by people with good academic standards, a 
nineteenth-century tradition which has not been consistently fol- 
lowed in our own time. Mr. Rowse is convinced, rightly I believe, 
that “the most congenial approach to history is the bio- 
graphical . . . The key idea of this series and what distinguishes 
it from any other that has appeared is the intention, by way ol 
the biography of a great man, to open up a significani historica 
theme—for example, Cromwell and the Puritan Revolution or Len 
and the Russian Revolution.” It is good to notice in the list scme 
comparatively neglected subjects such as “ Bolivar and the Inde- 
pendence of Spanish America,” by J. B. Trend, or “ Venizelos and 
Modern Greece,” by J. Mavrogordato. 





Some of the remarks in Mr. Rowse’s introductory volume will 
inevitably come as platitudes to those who have studied this subject 
at a university, but the book is not really intended for such people 
On the other hand, Chapter V, with its discussion of the relations 
between Darwin and history, its quotations from Marx and Croce, 
may well be too difficult for beginners. Perhaps the most practically 
helpful chapter is the last, “ How to Tackle Reading,” with its warn- 
ing against the more lush and absurd biographies like Hackett’s 
Henry VIII and its sensible suggestion to defer reading the great, 
prejudiced classics such as Gibbon and Macaulay until one nas 
read enough modern specialists to discount their bias. Mr. Rowse 
is superbly anti-Philistine, and alway shows his awareness of the 
aesthetic side of history. 

The author rightly insists on the need for diplomatists, states- 
men, journalists and civil servants to study history, and on the 
shocking revelations of historical ignorance in high places afforded 
by Sir Nevile Henderson’s Failure of a Mission, he says: “ Only 
a little orderly reading of modern history would have given him 
the clue.” But one does not need to be a Marxian determinist to 
doubt the truth of his suggestion that with a little more history 
all round in influential quarters the second world war might have 
heen averted. 

Mr. Rowse quotes from Professor Butterfield’s The Englishman 
and His History, but not from his earlier and better book, The 
Whig Interpretation of History. In that book the aim of history 
is declared to be “the elucidation of the unlikeness between past 
and present,” and Butterfield observes that there is no more un- 
historical method than to study the past through the blinkers of 
the present, to say “What led to our religious liberty?” instead 
of “Why were they persecuting?” He also thinks there is 3 
positive advantage in readinz distant and obscure periods of history, 
because more mental elasticity and more historical imagination 
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must be employed in understanding them. (Mr. Rowse, himself 
an expert on the sixteenth century, seems to favour studying the 
nineteenth century.) In this Butterfield is adopting an attitude 
similar to Dr. Bowra, who defends the classics on the excellent 
grounds that they are so alien to modern ways of thought that in 
translating them one is forced to penetrate behind the words to the 
alien sense. Understanding periods of history very remote from 
one’s own is perhaps a step towards comprehending the baffling 
policies of foreign Powers. The motives of the Kremlin may be 
obscure, but they can scarcely be more so than those of Hildebrand 
or Barbarossa. 

Mr. Rowse is perhaps a little too inclined to rhapsodise over the 
virtues of the English and of Mr. Churchill in particular, but apart 
from that this is a good and useful book. PHOEBE POOL. 


New Art Books 


Dutch Indoor Subjects. By Tancred Borenius. Manet. By John 
Rothenstein and R. H. Wilenski. The Virgin and Child. By 
Thomas Bodkin. Botticelli. By Stephen Spender. (Faber and 
Faber. 6s. each.) 

Tue second four-in-hand from the Faber Gallery stables have now 
made their appearance, nicely groomed and discreetly handled (with 
an occasional flick of the reins), by R. H. Wilenski, the general 
editor of the series. What does one say about such picture books? 
Collotype reproductions of comparatively small size are inevitably 
so far removed from the original in colour, tone and texture that 
One cannot but deplore their acceptance by the uninitiated as the 
real thing—or at least as bearing to the original painting the same 
sort of relationship as a gramophone record bears to an original 
performance. Which, of course, is very far from being the case, 
for, while “canned music” can approximate very closely to the 
initial performance, “canned painting” bears about as much re- 
semblance to real painting as a tin of peaches does to the sun- 
warmed fruit of Prunus Persica. To this the Faber Gallery illustra- 
tions are no exception. Indeed, in some cases the printings are 
so much out of register as to suggest that some stereoscopic device 
may be found tucked away in a flap at the end of the volume. But 
it is not so, and, indeed, I well realise that even these approximations 
are of value, for, notwithstanding the efforts of the Arts Council, 
the artistic vacuum outside London is almost complete. After some 
years of enforged absence from the capital, I know from my own 
experience the greed with which one pounces on such volumes in 
the provinces and how grateful one is for almost any aid to recol- 
lection. So when Mr. Wilenski disarmingly requests our indulgence, 
what can we do but pass on to the text? 

Unfortunately, the text of Professor Tancred Borenius’s intro- 
duction to Dutch Indoor Subjects is obscured by the surface in- 
volutions of its style. The matter is, for the most part, unexceptional 
—save, perhaps, his suggestion that Vermeer studied under the 
Neapolitan Bernard Cavallino—but the laboured manner of his essay 
may be illustrated by the quotation of a single sentence: 
“The ancestry of the indoor subject reaches very far back in 
the Dutch School, and if we examine such a really not very early 
example of this type of work as the Birth of the Virgin in the 
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National Gallery, dating from the beginning of the sixteenth cen: 
we shall find many features present which were to become Prominent 
at that later stage with which we are here chiefly concerned,” 
Manet is too close to our time, and was too important q 
figure in his own, for Mr. Rothenstein to spring many Surprises on 
us. His introduction covers the ground very fairly, and is admirably 
expressed. Few nowadays will disagree with his judgement that 
Manet’s best pictures are those which are most highly organised 
With Virgin and Child Professor Bodkin is back on his home ground 
again after some lively away matches in unfamiliar territory, js 
profound knowledge enables him to put up a very sound performance. 
Stephen Spender’s Botticelli I found of great interest. It was an 
admirable notion to choose a poet to deal with this most poetic 
of painters, and one might wish that professional art-historians had 
something of his discernment. M. H. Minn eton. 


Fiction 
The River. By Rumer Godden. (Michael Joseph. 7s. 6d.) 
From Such a Seed. By George Martelli. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 
Billy Potter. By Doreen Wallace. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 
The Thursday Turkey Murders. By Craig Rice. (Nicholson ang 
Watson. 8s. 6d.) 


RuMER GODDEN’s new novel The River is a study of a family of 
European children living beside a river in a jute-pressing works near 
a little town in Bengal ; and in particular a study of one of them, 
Many writers have looked into the hearts of children—but too 
many have taken an indecent pleasure in the art of child-watching, 
aware of their own cleverness. Miss Godden is dead right about 
her observation of the young, but she records it in a scientific way 
Unemotional, not in any sense amused by her own comments, she 
draws no more particular attention to her description of the children 
than to her description of a tree or of the river. It is the work of 
an exceptionally well-balanced understanding. Observation and 
discretion have been equal partners in it, and since Miss Godden 
founds her characters in the classic way—not in physical descrip- 
tions but in living dialogue—even her smallest creations stand out, 
That her writing has charm is a second consideration. The impor- 
tant thing is that it has truth. The River is little more than a 
hundred pages long. Yet it would be difficult, and unprofitable, to 
summarise it. The story flows evenly along like the river beside 
the children’s home in India. It will not stay to be analysed. The 
reviewer can only report that it is a book with few faults. 

From Such a Seed has many faults, but it starts well. The Mobile 
Combat Mental Rehabilitation Unit has been invented in Washington 
to satisfy the public clamour for the re-education of the victims of 
Fascism, and Professor Porteous, of the Chair of Spiritual Values at 
the university of Oxford, Ohio, has been chosen to command it in 
order to avoid a squabble between the Board of Social Sanity and 
the office of Moral Improvement. In the opening chapter we meet 
the professor, dressed up as a colonel, hastening to Algiers in the 
wake of the invading armies. As a starting point for a_ satirical 
novel nothing could be more promising. Unfortunately, with the 
exception of one minor character (Murdstock, a good figure of fun), 
From Such a Seed has nothing satirical about it. As a straight 
record of familiar futilities it is well done. But as a novel, as an 
entertainment, it is too like what really does happen in such places 
and in such conditions. If any officer working in North Africa 
had kept a full diary this is the sort of story he might have got 
together. There is here too good a picture of general confusion 
and not sufficient main design to hold the reader’s interest. There 
is merit in the book. It truthfully records an unpleasant story— 
but it lingers in the mind only in the way that newspaper reports 
of the real thing still cling uncomfortably in the memory. It is 
not a well-planned novel, and the reader cannot help feeling cheated 
of the satire which the opening chapter promised him. 

Billy Potter tells the story of an East Anglian village boy, an 
unwanted child who lives his short life as truant, poacher, labourer, 
tramp, fair-man and soldier, mixing lawlessness and affrontery with 
tenderness and courage. The first half of this book is very enjoy- 
able, for Miss Wallace’s pictures of the countryside and of child- 
hood are convincing. Bur her adult country beyond the village 1s 
another world—the world of romance. There is a natural kink in 
women which makes them ever ready to sacrifice their lives and the 
lives of other people in the service of an idiot. Miss Wallace 1s 
right there—but most of the other loving kindness which fills the 
second part of her book is not in nature. A great many people 
will enjoy this story—but it will not be because they like to see 
things as they are. 
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SOLUTION ON SEPTEMBER 20th 
The winner of Crossword No. 389 is the Rev. R. H. J. STEvART, 
114, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W.1. 


He shows the 


the association of London 
low life with Virgil. (8 








In a camel it may be. (8.) 

Dante was one. 10 

Example of hawked biography § 
Subsequent developments will disclose 
its quality 8 

Enum . 

In : demand among collectors, 
but paid for by those who yield it 
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FAU 


The war time Unit has been disbanded. 
In its place the Friends Ambulance Unit 


POST-WAR SERVICE 


is helping to rebuild in northern Norway 
andinFrance. Other teams are in training. 
Offers of service from young pacifists 
and enquiries to: FAU Post-War Service 
4 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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Build, 
or lease, 


your factory 
AT LONDON’S GATEWAY 


THIS industrial estate is within 
a dozen miles of Charing Cross. 
It is well served by road and 
rail and is particularly suited 
to businesses using sea or river- 
borne traffic. Ships up to 
15,000 tons can be berthed and 
the handling equipment for 
both dry and liquid cargoes is 
extensive and up to date. 

The Estate engineering staff can 
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EEarlier this year we made 

the announcement here that manufacture of “ Homesun” 
ultra-violet sun lamps was being suspended. 
We are now making plans to alter this position. You may 
soon begin to see “ Homesun” lamps reappearing in elec- 
trical stores. Quantities will be very restricted, 
and all lamps available are allocated to retailers, 
so (unless you are already using a “ Homesun”’) 
it will pay you to keep in touch with local 
suppliers. No increase in price. 
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Whether things are as they are in The Thursday Turkey Murders 
it is difficult, at this distance from America, to say. As an exercise 
in the art of detection the book is certainly nonsense; but it is 
written with a humour unusual in detective stories and contains 
several pleasant encounters. 

V. C. Ciinton-BADDELEY. 


Shorter Notices 





The Truth About Publishing. Sir Stanley Unwin. (Allen and 


Unwin. &s. 6d.) 


By 


A COMPARISON of this new revised edition with the first, which 
appeared in 1926, shows how amply events have justified Sir Stanley 
Unwin’s teaching. Vastly as the practice of publishing has changed 
in the last twenty years, the change has been almost entirely in the 
direction of giving added force to principles which: were too often 
generally ignored in the interval. The process, therefore, of bring- 
ing this book up to date, to make it more in accord with modern 
book-trade practice, has not necessitated any substantial modifica- 
tions of the author’s earlier conclusions. Here, in fact, is an abso- 
lutely indispensable text-book for the aspiring publisher and an 
extremely useful guide-book for an ambitious author. In it the 
whole process of publishing, from the moment the M.S. arrives in 
the office until it appears on the bookstall as a finished product, is 
traced in considerable detail, and the complex problems of printing, 
publicity, selling and author's agreements are explained in a way that 
makes them clear to the most uninitiated. If, in fact, it were 
possible to acquire the art of publishing from the study of a primer, 
then Sir Stanley Unwin is a teacher who would ensure that there 
be no failures in the book-trade. 


La Folle de Chaillot. (Bernard Grasset. 105 fr.) 


TuHere is a bitter flavour in this play produced in Paris last year, 
the year of Giraudoux’s death. Like his other plays it is a fantasy ; 
the characters are types, mostly without names, coming forward and 
ng descriptions of themselves. There is little action or plot. 
The theme is the degeneration of the world as typified by Paris, 
and the viciousness in particular of financiers and big business. The 
first act is set in a café where a bogus company is being formed ; 
the second in a basement room where the Folle entices financiers 
and Press representatives by the rumour of petrol to enter an under- 
ground cul-de-sac and then shuts the door on them. Thus the 
world is freed by a Folle; the bitterness is expressed in the fact 
that a madwoman and three ghoulish and gently cynical com- 
panion Folles from other districts of Paris, together with a rag- 
picker, a deaf-mute, a would-be suicide and a plongeuse, are the 
only wise ones. It is difficult to imagine how this extremely formal 
piece, whose merit lies in its irony and precise and delicate language, 
would appear on the stage. When it is read, however, its aphorisms, 
disgusts and even nonsense are highly entertaining, and in spite of 
its destructiveness leave an almost poetic impression of moral order 
and beauty. 


By Jean Giraudoux. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

LONDON is doing its best to uphold its recently won 
imperturbability in face of external shocks, but Wall St 
it to a severe test. It is not that the two markets are connected 
they _Were in pre-war days, by arbitrage operations—they ph. 
practically independent from this point of view—but there are a 
some vague sentimental ties and some ugly memories. When Wal 
Street plunges London knows that, after making every allowance for 
the volatility of that market, American business men are wortial 
about something. ‘Today, the “something” may be rising eee 
costs and the probability of more strikes ahead or it may be the 
international situation, or, almost certainly, both. So far as inte 
national politics are concerned, Lindon should be as well-informed 
as New York and therefore prepared to make up its own mind In 
recent months the British investor has been impervious to political 
developments almost to the point of being smug. The uncertainties 
of the American business prospect are in a different-category. Her 
Wall Street should know more than London and if the fall really 
did herald a serious setback in American business we should havel 
to be prepared for some repercussions on this side. For the time 
being the London market is content to go cautiously and keep 
watch. My own feeling is that Wall Street will get over its fit of 
the blues and steady up. If it does markets here will be quick 
to respond. 
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PROPERTY DEAL EXPLAINED 

As there still seems to be a good deal of misunderstanding abou 
the sharp recovery effected in the fortunes of the Investment Cor- 
poration of Canada an explanation of the mechanics of this trans- 
action may not be out of place. As I stated here last week, a group 
headed by Mr. A. E. Somers has completely transformed the position 
and outlook of this company by selling out its portfolio of Stock 
Exchange investments and reinvesting the proceeds in real property, 
At first sight it might appear that such a switch would not materially 
alter the position, since property cannot be bought to give a much 
higher return in these days than Stock Exchange securities. The 
real point is that Mr. Somers and his associates have made an 
ingenious use of gearing by transferring to Investment Corporation 
of Canada the equities of companies which themselves hold property 
against large mortgages. 

What happens is that the properties yield an income of, say} 


5} or 6 per cent. and are bought against mortgages which in present 
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conditions of cheap money cost only between 3} and 4 per cent. Ag 
good properties can be mortgaged to the extent of about 8o per cent. 
there is a good margin of earnings available on the relatively small 
block of equity capital. Investment Corporation of Canada is now 
in the happy position of having only a small capital of £500,000 
and owning the high-income-yielding equities of property com- 
panies with assets of something like £2,000,000. Already consider: 


able payments on account of arrears of Preference dividend have 
been made and it will not be surprising if the whole of the 
Preference arrears, which now date back from April 30, 1944, is 


5 

cleared off in the near future. The 4} per cent. Cumulative Pre- 
ference stock is now quoted around {£90 per £100 in the market 
and still includes about 5! points net of arrears in the price. If 
any stock can be purchased around this level it should turn out well 
both for income yield and for capital appreciation. 


A GOOD TRUST 
Another company which has recently enjoyed a strong recovery, 
but on much steadier lines than the Investment Corporation of 
Canada, the Anglo-Eastern Finance Corporation. Under its 
present management the heavy depreciation on investments which 
had taken place in ‘previous years has been completely wiped out and 
there is now a large surplus over the balance-sheet figures. At 
March 31st, 1946, quoted securities carried in the balance-sheet 2 
£158,080 had a market value of £396,812. Unquoted securities 
carried at £26,905 were valued conservatively by the directors at 
£33,031. Adding in the smail amounts of cash, etc., there was? 
total valuation at March 31st of over £440,000, against the tot 
issued capital of £250,000. Thus the £1 Ordinary shares had 4 
break-up value of about 35s. and I understand that a further improve 
ment has taken place since the end of March. E.P.T. once eliminated 
one would expect that the way will be cleared for a resumption of 
dividends. The management is good and the portfolio is diversified, 
except that there is a considerable investment in Waring and Gillow 
Ordinary and Preference capital. The £1 shares, selling around 23s, 
are much below their break-up value and for the patient holdet 
should turn out a sound purchase. 
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QBosT SERVICE COMMISSiONS IN THE EDU- 
K) CATION BRANCH OF THE 2OYAL NAVY.— 
Applications are invited from Uni crsity graduates and 
qualified teachers under 36 years of age for short service 
commissions of 3, 4 or 5 years in ty Education Branch of 
the R.N. Opportunities will be af'orded for officers to 
be selected for permanent commissions. Entry will be ia 
two grades. Selected candidates with Ist and 2nd Class 


Honours Degrees receive approxin £328 in their 
Ist year’s service, £347 in 2nd year, £438 in 3rd and 
4th years, £474 in Sth year Other candidates receive 


£237 in Ist year, £310 in 2nd and 3rd years, £347 in 4th 
and Sth years. Married men, if aged 25 or over, receive 


marriage allowance of £228 p.a Accommodation and 
rations are provided or allowances in lieu. An outfit 
allowance is paid. Tax-free gratuities of £337 10s., £450 


or £562 10s. are payable at the end of 3, 4 or 5 years 
respectively. Teachers who enter from contributory 
service under the Teacher’s (Superannuation) Acts will 
continue in contributory service. Superannuation con- 
tributions being deducted from the above gratuities 
Apply to Drrecror, Education Department, Admiralty, 
London, for further information and application forms 
\ ’ ESTHAM HOUSE, BARFORD, WARWICKSHIRE 
A Resident Warden is required to undertake the 
exacting task of organising and developing this new Adult 
Education College Teaching, organising ability, and 
experience and faith in adult education are all essential 
Applicants must be graduates of a British University. 
Salary £700 per year with residential emoluments. Appli- 
cation forms and further particulars can be obtained from 
the CHAIRMAN OF THE GoOvERNORS, Westham House, 
c/o, Warwickshire R.C.C., 126, The Darade, Leamington 
Spa, and should be completed and returned within 21 days 
of the appearance of this advertisement 


EDUCATIO 


RE you waiting to go to the University, to be called up, 
or have you recently left the Services? Davies’s 
offer you “ BACKGROUND TO THE FUTURE,” a 
course of use to those about to start their career.—Apply 
Secretary, 54, Hyde Park Gate, S.W.7 (Western 6564). 
Also Courses for Reconstruction Competitions for the 
Civil Service. 
] OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A, B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 
B.Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diploma Moderate Fees, 
instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Dept. B.93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894.) 
A AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE for Gentle- 
women, 57, Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1 
(MAYfair 6626-7 





pENDLEY.—RestpentTiaL Centre or ApuLt Epuca- 
TION.—WEEK-END COURSES The new programme 


for October, November and December is now available 
For copies please send stamped addressed envelope to the 
Secrerary, Pendley Manor, Tring. Classes in Drama, 
Art, Music, Handicrafts, History, Current Affairs, Lan 
guages. Terms 30 - a week-end, 3 guineas a week 
pOYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGI UNIVERSITY OF 
\% LONDON Principal, Miss. If BatHo, M.A., 
D.Lit The Michaelmas Term comm on Thursday, 
October 3rd, 1946 rhe ¢ women students 
for the London degrees in and Entrance 
Scholarships, varying value from £40 to £80 a year 
and several Exhibitions, all tenable for three years, will 
be offered for competition in January, 1947 The last 
date for the receipt of entry forms is 23rd November, 1946 
For further particulars apply to the Reorsrrar, Royal 
Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey 
‘oe | HOUSE SCHOOL, 


neces 
> prepares 
Science 
in 


Cheltenham 


Spa. Preparatory School for Girls is now ready to 
receive Boarders, between the ages of 9 and 12, for the 
September tern Apply to the Bursar 
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rersonally and independently recommended t 
“A penny for your thoughts.’’ 
“1 do not even charge that. My “Shop Window * 
below is for your free perusal, but if you are 
interested in other districts and care to write 
me, please enclose a stam ved addressed envelope 
for my considered repiy co “The Spectator, 
99, Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
BOURNEMOUTH. TOLLARD ROYAL HOTEL 
has re-opened and ha first-class accommodatior 
and servie AVAILABLE NOW Finest positio 
facing the sea. Suites and private bathrooms. Te 
6671 
CANFORD CLIFFS, near Bournemouth. RIVIERA 
HOTEL Facing the sea, appeals to leisured people 
appreciative of pleasant surroundings, quality far 
and a nightly rubber of Bridge 30 bedrooms and 
suites 15 bathrooms, cocktail lounge Terms 
Winter from 21/- Summer from 27, - 
CHELTENHAM. THIRLESTAINE HALL HOTEL 
50 bedrooms. 50 bathrooms A country environment 
yet within comfortable walking distance ot 
Cheltenham's leafy promenades A hotel which has 
set for itself a high standard in creature comforts, an 
because of its unusual goodness is usually full 
EASTBOURNE. EAST MULLION HOTEL, Lascelle 
Terrace This small luxury hotel (extremely \ 
furnished ind equipped) offers comfort warmtl 
and first ass cooking to some 25 discerning people 
One minute from the front Tel. 2492 
FOLKESTONE PRINCES HOTEL In the lee of 
The Lea In the path of The Sun. Re-opened and 
redecorated after derequisitioning A first-class hotel 
for your holiday and for long period residence. Lift 
Private ites and bathroon Fully Licensed 
Shop eatres and recreatic Tel 2850 
FUIDGE MANOR in Mid-Devon, near Spreyton. A 
Country Sports Hotel and Licensed Club in beautifu 
scenery Billiards, Squash, Tennis, Croquet, Putting 
Riding and Rough Shooting Vacancies September 
Family accommodatior two charming Devor 
Cottage modern conver ce Whiddon Down 205 
ST. MAWES. S. CORNWALL. HOTEL TRESANTON 
A sma uxury hotel where you ca enjoy supreme 
mifo pe vie atisfying «¢ I ind he 
mile f the in off the sea I a day 
SEATON WESTLEIGH HOTEL A Family Hote 
dire f ne the sea. very litable for Holiday 
Q Pe ent Re 1 neighbourhood 
t ] t H d bedrooms, and 
ood food T 4 
Nr. SHREWSBURY LONGNOR HALL COUNTRY 
LUB A Countr He t re beauty and 
comfort. Ofte Sui Room ate b s 
Excelile er e ana ft is € Own trout 
i ho E n lay Ww t 
Cap W_  Corbe 
SIDMOUTH ROYAL GLEN HOTEL t u 
See or : ndred vard tror he sea t ne 
me Roy ype ‘ ho look fo 
! ind personal service 
Unde he personal dire Mr nd Mr Martir 
Terms trom 6 Te t 21 
STRATFORD.-upon-AVON WILLIAM AND MARY 
HOTEL Phere ure ed f down for e€ 
Pan sit A RESPITE FROM YOUI 
USUAL ROUTINE Your G r $ come to ou 
TORQUAY RAND HOTEL I ram e able 
> anr t openit t ou Hote 
»verlook I me Chef ey staff 
Harry Eva nd | Band d Mr. a Mrs. R 
Pa ii Cat t Ma A modu sireads 
lit ed ) e or telephone " Torquay 2234 
TUNBRIDOGE WELLS. SPA HOTEI Faces the 
South ar he Su 400ft. up 65 acres of Park 
I Lond and the Coa Fully 
eri se iisine Lif cr ounge 
and I e G no 9-hole 
I Wir ern bi 
WASHFORD, SOMERSET HE IRAGON HOUSI 
te ¢ f H with the 
“4 ) i De 
\V 
WESTWARD HO M iO 
&8 
WHITBY ( 
' 
oO ; 
hapsenspmnmenes j 
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HOTELS, &c. 


ARMOUTH. Marine Mansion Pri recer 
| re-opened after requisitioning, Verein! tly 
weekly. "Phone 159 Barmouth. —: Tm 


ROOMHILL, MUDDIFORD oa 
| own grounds of 150 acres, the oun Barnstaple, 
hotel with the advantages of a delich 
Rough shooting. Billiards room 


In 
enities of a good 
ightful private house 
Excellent meals. 


Shirwell 62. Tel 
hs TBOURNE.—Whitehall Private Hotel now boo 
4 for Winter and permanent resident OOKing 


> > » Tedu te 
Write for Brochure educed terms 


a a. Old clients particularly welcomed, 
be NEW FOREST.—For rest and ; reation. A 
centre tor the coastline running fro Bou nh aaa 
to Milford-on-Sea. EAST CLOSE HOLE} HINTON 
Nr. CHRISTCHURCH, may be your ition ini 
, ¥ ITZERLAND.—Miss OppenHemm arranges partic 


' for winter or summer at moderate all-in rates 


Children 





ove 7 mendent artic 

Zz. Also independent parties. I nquiries, Checkendon, 
\\ INTER SPORTS. Our usual large Party to Saas-Fee 
’ Switzerland, 5,900 feet. An ideal Alpine Villag 

Winter sports certain. December 27 to fa uary 10 i 

men, women, boys and girls. Advance Part December o 
Pre-war parties numbered 150 each Write CTI 

(Estd. 1913), Hensol, Chorley Wood, Herts ; 

\ "INTER SPORTS I'wo weeks Glacier Ski-ir 

a Book Now. Lammin Tours Ltp., 67, Blenhein 
Terrace, London, N.W.8. Tel.: Maida Vale 4321 ' 

EXHIBITIONS 


COLLECTION of EARLY ENGLISH and MODERN 


d WATERCOLOURS to be seen at HEAL’ 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1 ae 
PRITAIN CAN MAKI IT” EXHIBITION 
Victoria & Albert Museum, South Kensingten 
10 a.m. to 10 p.n Sundays 2.30 p.m. to 6 p.m, | 


Children 6d. 10 minutes by bus or tube fr 
OPENING TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24t 
{XHIBITION OF FLOWER PAINTINGS by we 


kK 


om Piccadilly 
nh 


known contemporary artists on view at Hea’ 
196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
\ ERCURY PAR. 5700).—Commencing Sept. 9th 
i “ Tangent,”’ Evs. 7, Thur., Sat., 2.30 
TEEDLEWORK PICTURES AND SAMPLERS 


4 Antique samplers and embroidery 
and panels 
196, 


Modern picture 
, in silk, wool and applique work. At Hea's 
Fottenham Court Road, W.1 


CONCERTS 
Ic! ISABETH SCHUMANN 
4 Recital of Songs b 
SCHUBERT, SCHUMANN 
BRAHMS, HUGO WOLI 


ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, COVENT GARDEN 
SUNDAY, SEPT. 15th, at 3 
Pianofort GERALD MOOR! 
Tickets 15 106, 9 716, 6 -, 46, 36 6, at 
agents (Royal Opera House, dav of Concert onl 
IBBS & TILLETT, 124, Wigmore Street. Wel 8418 





LONDON UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES 
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UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


76, Burlington House, Cambridge 
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